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ST. CLARE OF ASSISI. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.5S.F.C, 


I, 


O appreciate truthfully and sympathetically the 
® story of a saint is not easy to the ordinary run 
of men. Some have said that it takes a saint 
to understand a saint, since no lesser mortal 
Mees 420 can feel the urgency of sanctity, and follow 
faithfully its devious paths through the deep valleys and up 
the mountainous ascents of the life divinely spiritual. But it 
is not merely the strange heights of spirituality which baffle 
the experience of more common men brought face to face 
with a saint, but it is also the more intense humanity. Saints 
are more than commonly human in elemental human experi- 
ence. They retain or recover what most people lose and 
never regain, the capacity to live in close companionship with 
their own hearts. Children have that companionship until 
they take refuge from its mystery or judgment in an outer 
world social, material or intellectual. The difference between 
the child and the saint, in this respect, is the difference between 
a budding consciousness and knowledge full-grown. 
Some people there are who are not saints; who keep through 
life this child-like quality; they are never commonplace, and 
when they are possessed of a strong mind or will, or when 


Note: These articles on St. Clare are written in view of the seventh centenary of St. 
Clare's ‘‘conversion”’ to the religious life, from which originated the Second Franciscan 
Order of the Poor Clares, The saint left her home and took her vows on the night of the 
18-19 March, 1212. 
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roused by some strong emotion, they have a godlike strength 
before which the dogmatisms of the less vitally human break 
in helpless confusion. The same scattering power accom- 
panies the saints in their incursions into the world’s life. 
They, too, bring the world to judgment; and the equity of 
their judgment is due as well to the full human quality of their 
experience as to the ineffable life-truth which they have 
gazed upon in the mountain retreats of the soul where they 
have met and seen God, Not otherwise could they qualify as 
judges of men. For the saints are judges of the world whether 
men acknowledge the fact or whether they do not. They 
show us what human nature is capable of spiritually; they 
are an exhibition of the power of the Gospel working in flesh 
and blood. Let us not forget the flesh and blood in the 
spirit when we look to the saints; not at least if we seek in 
them some companionship, and are not content merely to wave 
our censors; which surely is the more profitable way. 

Of one thing, however, no true Catholic will ever be guilty, 
and that is to peer into the soul of a saint from mere intel- 
lectual curiosity. To look upon the soul of any man from 
that motive is always an impertinence; when the man is a 
saint it becomes almost a blasphemy, because of the intimate 
. dealings of God with such a soul. In regard to the souls of 
men only one sort of knowledge is universally lawful, the 
knowledge which is akin to reverence or love. 

It is, indeed, not without a certain hesitation that one en- 
ters into the inner sanctuary of a life such as that of St. Clare 
of Assisi, where, one instinctively feels, after reading her 
Legend, no common earthliness ever found place, but all was 
consecrated by a purity which was staid with the constant 
vision and love of the heavenly life. For from her earliest 
days Clare kept herself a temple of the living God; she was 
at all times “ beautiful in the light of holiness.” 

There is in her story no deviation from the spiritual law 
to remind us of her kinship with the common life of mankind; 
her gaze was ever upward and she walked consistently in the 
company of God. That much is at once evident in the pages 
of her biography. 

One would not say that she was a stranger to temptation 
or that she knew nothing of the weakness of the flesh in 
her flight towards the heavens; but it is clear that evil of 
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any sort never had any masterful hold of her. On the day 
that she vowed herself to the entire service of Jesus Christ, 
she brought to her consecration a virginal worship that she 
kept unsullied to the end. Such a soul wholly fragrant with 
an unceasing communion with its God, is encircled with a 
peculiar reverence which is the witness of a reserve which 
God holds to Himself in His creature, and which may not be 
rudely gazed upon by other eyes. It is a reverence like to 
that which shields the inviolate soul of a child against the 
coarse impertinence of the world and invests every good 
woman with a queenly aloofness in the thoughts of honest 
men. In the presence of such reserves idle curiosity is near 
to a sin; nor may we lawfully ask for more than God chooses 
to reveal. 

A few saints there are who have left written records of the 
intimate dealings of God with them; St. Augustine wrote his 
Confessions; St. Margaret of Cortona has left us an autobiog- 
raphy; St. Gertrude wrote her Jnsinuations of Divine Love, 
_all under an impelling obedience to a Divine command. But 
most of the saints reveal themselves only in their deeds and 
in the words of counsel which neighborly charity has urged 
them to give to their fellowmen, and of this sort is the self- 
revelation of St. Clare. But in whatever fashion the revelation 
is made to us, we shall apprehend its truth and beauty only 
as we are willing to receive it through the sheltering rever- 
ence with which God guards the sanctity of His creatures 
against the earthy impurities of the world’s judgments. 

Nor is this warning unnecessary when we recall to mind 
the liberties which are sometimes taken with the stories of the 
saints by people who can read into a saint’s life nothing 
higher or more real than their own earthly experience.* It 
is the more necessary because the new interest in the lives of . 
the saints which is beginning to show itself takes account not 
merely, nay, if the truth is told, not chiefly, of the things in 
which a saint stands apart from the common life of men, but 
tather in those intimations of common kinship which prove 
the saint a fellowman; nor is this special interest without 
teal value to our knowledge of the Christian life, if it leads 


* As e.g. the instance quoted by C. F. G. Masterman in his book, /x Peril of Change, 
p. 189, where the ‘‘ heroine visiting Assisi only expresses regret that St. Francis and St. 
Clare never married.” This is but a crude example of the inability to understand the saints, 
which is not uncommon amongst modern writers, as Mr. Masterman himself points out. 
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us to confess the true relationship between the earthly human 
and the divinely human, between the world and the Gospel, 
and to acknowledge a more perfect humanity in a life in which 
the world is too apt to assume a mere negation of its human 
birthright. 

No one can read the story of St. Clare without confess. 
ing to a vivid human interest. It would be possible with a 
semblance of historical truth to construct out of her Legend 
a purely earthly romance with an immediate and compelling 
appeal to the human emotions. The story would be funda- 
mentally false, but with a falsehood garbed in the vesture of 
truth; yet the possibility proves that in St. Clare we have no 
figure ‘‘of theological lathe and plaster’’ but a true woman, 
of human quality confessed. And yet one must deliberately 
avert one’s mental vision not to recognize that in this woman’s 
life we have the fulfillment of something which is unknown to, 
or but vaguely felt in, the common experience of the world, 
a something which puts her story upon a higher plane of 
spiritual thought and desire than the world is accustomed to. 
What that something higher is, only the Catholic faith can 
realize; to those who have not this faith it must necessarily 
remain a confusing mystery. 

The human lineaments of St. Clare’s character are revealed 
in the very opening of her history. As she then appears we 
recognize at once the heroic lines upon which her life is to 
be moulded; the soaring idealism of her temperament, the 
capacity for utter self-sacrifice, the need to worship and yet 
the impossibility of her worshipping at any common shrine. 
She is fearless in loyalty; she might have been imperious but 
for the gentle humility which was born of her worshipping love 
of Jesus Christ. ; 

She was of noble birth; her family was amongst the most 
illustrious in the territory of Assisi, and her father was lord 
of extensive lands:* a fact which tells us much of the early 
up-bringing of Clare. 

For the house of an Assisian lord at that period was no 
quiet retreat removed from the stress of social and political 
life. Whether he was on the side of the Commune or against 
it, he was incessantly engaged either in the civic struggles 
which divided the city into two armed parties, or in the fam- 

* Leg. St, Clare. 
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ily feuds which set one feudal castle against another. The 
Umbrian Communes were then in the first flush of a proud 
independence; the restraining power of the German overlord- 
ship was withdrawn,* and individual as well as class ambitions 
were let loose. The independent Commune was in fact nur- 
tured in war and feud, in conspiracy and battle. As the feu- 
dal lord of large lands the father of Clare must have been no 
idle observer ft of the time; and his house within the city, but 
a stone’s throw from the bishop’s palace, must have echoed 
with the full tide of life outside. 

For one of healthy physical constitution and inherent 
strength of character, the strenuousness and constant readi- 
ness for emergencies which entered into the atmosphere of a 
noble’s household, would not be without an advantage; it 
would foster strength and initiative in the strong, though it 
might overpower the weak; and Clare was of the race of 
strong women—a daughter who-would not shame her fighting 
progenitors. 

But it were a vast mistake to regard those troublous days 
of the new-born Italian Communes merely as days of political 
turbulence and war. Men sang the new songs brought from 
the singing countries beyond the Alps, listened to the re- 
cently-imported tales of chivalry, argued earnestly about Church 
and State, were curious for the latest news from distant parts; 
already, too, they were taking pride in the new architecture 
which was to adorn their cities and be an evidence of an in- 
creasing wealth.j} 

Italy was, in fact, enjoying the intoxicating sense of a new 
freedom mental, social and political; even in their religious 
views this new freedom was strongly felt, leading both to re- 
bellion against the Church, and to a restless quickening of life 
within the Church. It was a time of surgent ideals, when the 
Christian world was renewing its youth, and in the Italian 
Communes the new order found, perhaps, its intensest ex- 
pression. The very narrowness of the territorial confines of 


* Conrad of Lutzen, appointed by the Emperor Duke of Spoleto and Count of Assisi, had 
been ignominiously expelled in 1199. 

+ Tradition says he was Lord of Sasso Rosso, a strong castle on the slope of Monte 
Subasio ; and Sasso Rosso was one of the fortress-towers concerning which Perugia declared 
war on Assisi in 1202, Perugia acting as the friend of the fugitive Assisian nobles. But at this 
time Sasso Rosso was in the hands of the turbulent family of the Ghislieri, Yet it may be, as 
some assert, that the Ghislieri had driven the rightful lord out of the castle some years before 
the birth of Clare,—C/. A. Cristofani, Storie di Assisi, p. 58-63. Tom. Locatelli. 

+ The Assisians had but lately built the cathedral which still stands to-day. 
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an Italian Commune tended to intensify its interests, while its 
close relationships with the rest of Europe, due at once to 
the Church and Empire, to the new commercial enterprise and 
the crusades, lifted those interests out of a mere provincial- 
ism into a world-wide preoccupation. 

No one with a soul alive could have escaped the quicken- 
ing influence of such an atmosphere. Certainly Clare did not. 
The large, eager spirit of the time finds its reflection in her 
life-story; so, too, does its daring idealism, and that spiritual 
freedom of mind and heart for which the time was hungry, 
but of which it was too frequently balked by its lack of 
spiritual discipline. 

It is here that we find what is most interesting and in- 
structive in the life of Clare, and what marks her off as a 
true exponent of the Franciscan spirit. The political and 
social unrest was but a symptom of a general straining of the 
human spirit after a health-giving freedom. The people of 
the earlier Middle Ages had been a people in pupilage, learn- 
ing by formula and rote the elements of religion and civiliza- 
tion. The schoolmastering had achieved its purpose and 
made a Christian people out of the invading northern hordes; 
but the old formulas whereby society had been trained, had 
hardened and lost their suppleness; the time-spirit which 
gave them life had vanished, giving place to the new, and 
men were beating about for new formulas wherein to embody 
the new spirit and make it a real possession. Thus had been 
born the new minstrelsy and the new dialects and the new 
Italian Commune; so, too, in the religious world had sprung 
into life the new mysticism and the Franciscan Order. All 
these developments had elements in common, proclaiming a 
common kinship amidst their differences. In one way or an- 
other they manifest the larger and freer humanity which had 
been asserting itself with increasing insistency throughout the 
twelfth century. 

The Franciscan Order in its jubilant devotion to the 
Sacred Humanity of our Lord, was directly related to the new 
piety, laden with a tender and joyous emotion, which was 
renovating the religious life of the cloister at this period; it 
had a less apparent, yet quite as real a kinship with the hu- 
manist fervor of the new minstrelsy. St. Francis’ song of the 
creatures, known as the Canticle of the Sun, has its place 
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in the new minstrelsy, and not with the older muse of the 
cloisters which gave us St. Peter Damien’s Urbs Beata. And 
though in his ardent worship of poverty and humility the 
Franciscan spirit threw itself into immediate contradiction 
with the ambition and pride of the new political Commune, 
yet its relationship with the Commune is apparent in its own 
legal organization, in which it holds to the democratic, and 
not to the feudal, ideal. 

Not so immediately evident was its cousinship with the 
new dialectical schools; but that was, perhaps, due to special 
circumstances. Even more than the Commune, the new dia- 
lectics most largely strutted into the open world on the stilts 
of self-conceit and a destructive arrogance. If Franciscan hu- 
mility must pit itself against the love of wealth and place 
which entered into the life of the Commune, it must be still 
more alert against the more subtle arrogance and Jack of spir- 
itual simplicity which was frequently found in the disciples of 
the new philosophy. Moreover, there was a yet more inher- 
ent opposition between the Franciscan spirit and the dialecti- 
cal, The one lived essentially by the experience of the heart 
which the other was apt to ignore. Yet the same breath of 
freedom which had sent Francis on his quest of poverty, had 
driven the logical mind on its quest of reasoned knowledge; 
and it was not by purely arbitrary choice that the Francis- 
cans afterwards entered the arena of the new scholastic 
theology. 

One must remember these things in order to understand 
the character of St. Clare. She belonged to her time not 
merely by date of birth but by kinship of spirit. Its insistent 
need for soul-freedom was in her, the need for that realiza- 
tion of the individual self which was the general ideal and 
inspiration of the early thirteenth century. To set forth how 
Clare achieved this realization in her own case is the purpose 
of this paper. But we may at once remark that it was the 
eminent attainment of this sought-for freedom in the life of 
evangelical poverty which made St. Clare together with St. 
Francis, so true an embodiment of the pure Franciscan spirit 
and gave her a place amongst the supremely great women of 
Christendom. 

From her earliest years Clare seems to have been possessed 
in a rare degree by the instinct for religion. The indications 
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givenin her Legend, prove this conclusively. Unlike St. Fran- 
cis she did not pass through a period when her heart was 
held by the illusion of finding her supreme desire in any secu- 
lar ‘achievement. This may have been due in part to the 
gteater seclusion in which a girl was educated; in part, too, 
undoubtedly, it was owing to her mother’s influence. For Or- 
tolana, her mother, was a woman of unusual piety combined, 
it would seem, with an adventurous and fearless character, 
such as one finds in many of the feudal chatelaines of the 
period. She had gone on toilsome pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land and other distant parts, perhaps, in the wake of the cru- 
sading armies. When Clare was about to be born, the Lady 
Ortolana was praying in a church for a safe delivery, when 
she heard a voice saying in answer to her prayer: “Fear not, 
woman, for thou shalt in safety bring forth a light which shall 
clearly illumine the world.” And because of that word, when 
the child was born she was named Clare, the “ clear-shining.” 
Such prenatal promises are not always realized; but Ortolana 
was a careful mother and wise; the Legend says she was 
worthy of her name, and educated her daughter in the knowl- 
edge and practises of the Faith.* 

Clare began early to take thought for the poor; nor would 
she give to them merely from the common store. Her alms 
were consecrated by self-sacrifice; she sent secretly to orphaned 
children delicacies meant for herself. Also she early acquired 
a habit of prayer and would withdraw herself into secluded 
places to pray; and not having yet a chaplet of beads upon 
which to count her Paters--the chaplet may have been a gift 
in reserve for grown-up days—she collected little heaps of 
pebbles to serve the purpose. By observant relatives these ~ 
acts of piety were probably not taken too seriously; they 
would be the tokens of that religious idealism which makes 
sweet the childhood of many Catholic children, but which in 
after-life is not found a barrier to secular developments. Or- 
tolana, the mother, not unlikely had a keener insight; perhaps, 
too, she knew what others were ignorant of, how the thought 
of religion was gripping the heart’s desire of her girl and hold- 
ing it aloof from the curious imaginings about the world’s 


*Leg. St. Clare, The medizval biographer could not resist the temptation to play 
upon the word Ortolana, which he takes in a Latin meaning, Aortu/ane, a gardener. In like 
manner Alexander IV., in the bull of Clare’s canonization, says: ‘‘ The good Ortolana who 
in the garden of the Lord produced such a plant.” (Cy. Sbaralea, Bullar. Franc., 11., p. 82.) 
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life through which a girl ordinarily passes into the world’s 
actual life. 

To Clare on the border-line of womanhood, religion was 
the serious preoccupation of mind and heart. Already she 
was disciplining herself into constant loyalty to the spiritual 
life she had come to gaze upon with true desire. Under her 
soft garments she wore a coarse hair-shirt, a constant ally 
against the world. When she came toa marriageable age, she 
was expected by her family to enter into an alliance which 
would help on the family fortunes, Clare warily pleaded delay. 
She had not yet found her vocation; but she had felt its in- 
timations and meant to keep her freedom for the day when 
the call should come to her to which she knew she would give 
an unhesitating glad response. Meanwhile her sweet purity 
and devotion to the poor and the spiritual aloofness with which 
she passed through the world, made people look upon her with 
unwonted reverence; it was felt that Clare was a woman apart. 
Doubtless this did much to reconcile her family and convince 
them, when the day came, that she had defied the world’s 
prudence and prejudice. 

She grew up, therefore, in purity and in innocence of the 
world, but it was the positive innocence of pure, soul-forming 
affections; the innocence of a heart alive with quickened de- 
sire and alert to discern its own mystery. Clare had her dream 
of the future stimulating her to formative action and calling 
forth the instinctive loyalties of her nature and transmuting 
the ore of the earth into spiritual gold. She probably knew 
the romances of chivalry which were told by the minstrels 
who were visitors welcomed by the feudal household. The 
romantic temperament was her own, and the tales of high ad- 
venture and deathless loyalty would be sweet to her ears, but 
they would also be to her parables of the religious life in which 
her thoughts were set. Even if the romance literature was 
unknown to her, her heart would fashion its dreams upon the 
lines of the tales of chivalry, just because her temperament 
was as that of the authors of the tales, and actual life as she 
knew it was in the fashion of chivalry. Her own pure noble- 
ness would supply the purifying idealism. But as. we have 
said, it is probable that she knew by ear the romance tales.® 

We know that in the case of St. Francis and his first friars 


* The minstrels of Provence at this period were overrunning Italy, traveling from castle 
© castle and from city to city, always sure of an eager welcome, See Fauriel. 
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the new romance literature was a directly formative influence 
in their spiritual life. The seraphic founder was accustomed 
to clothe his ideas in the language of chivalry because his 
thoughts were fashioned in that mould. His friars were his 
Knights of the Round Table; poverty was the Lady Poverty, 
the mistress of his vision; his missionary journeys were ad- 
ventures conceived and carried out in true chivalric style, by 
fearless trust in the strength of a just cause and blind devo- 
tion to his Liege-Lord, Christ. His poverty was the poverty 
of the knight-errant, going forth on the quest with no encum- 
brance save his arms, and relying on the good-will of others 
for food and lodging, ready, if need be, to suffer hunger and 
lodge on the open road, so that the quest was achieved. He 
wished his friars to be men of action and not mere reading 
men, because, as he said, “Charles the Emperor, Roland and 
Oliver, and all the paladins and puissant men, who were strong 
in battle, fought with the infidels with much sweat and labor, 
and so gained a memorable victory”; he scorned to receive 
honor merely because he had read their history; he would be 
up and doing after their example.* 

The influence of the chivalric literature in the formation of 
the Franciscan life has hardly received the attention it deserves. 
One may say with truth that the Franciscans carried not only 
‘the spirit of chivalry, but its code of laws and mental environ- 
ment into the realm of religion far more intimately than did 
the religious orders of chivalry, such as the Templars. The 
spirit of romantic chivalry was in the very sou] of the Fran- 
ciscan; and while in secular life it was apt to degenerate into 
license and a selfish disregard of the established conventions 
and moral laws, in the Franciscan life it attained under the 
guidance and sanction of religion to an exalted freedom of 
soul and a renewed sanctity of human emotion and affection. 
Moreover, it was the romantic conception of life which sepa- 
rated the Franciscan Order mentally and in its spirit and dis- 
cipline from the older monastic orders which were formed 
upon a more static idea of human society. 

Now it was just this same romantic temperament wedded 
to a heart wholly dominated by religious Faith, which gave 
to the innocence of Clare its peculiar quality. It might be 
said of her—speaking with entire reverence—that had she re- 


* Cf. Speculum Perfectionis, ed, Sabatier, Cap. 4. 
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mained in the world she would have made a more perfect 
wife than a perfect mother. Her most urgent need was to 
worship, and with her it was a compelling emotion; in her 
worship she found her joy and life. But with this was com- 
bined a searching gaze for spiritual excellence and high achieve- 
ment. She would never have held her lord back from the 
battle of life; her high spirit would have bidden him go forth 
and fulfill the whole promise of his manhood. And yet in his 
effert and achievement he would have been comforted by that 
noble love which is twin-sister to the purest worship, the love 
which is without thought ef self, because self-consciousness is 
realized only in the vision of that which is worshipped. 

All these emotions entered into Clare’s interior life; but 
they were wings upon which her spirit soared beyond the 
heaven of ordinary mortal’s desire. Not at any lesser altar 
but at the high-altar of God Himself, her worship must needs 
expend itself in virginal adoration. With that instinctive as- 
surance her womanhood came to her. And yet it was an as- 
surance which was a troublous mystery. For to be free in 
our worship of God, we must realize the Divine Being as the 
satisfaction of our own need; He must come to us in some 
sort as ourselves, but as the infinite sublimation of ourselves; 
only so can we lose ourselves in Him with the happy con- 
sciousness of finding ourselves. This, indeed, is the problem 
all religious souls have to solve before they gain their spiritual 
freedom. ” 

It was this unsolved problem which kept Clare from an 
ultimate decision until she met St. Francis. Then the mystery 
was solved in the twofold conviction that in the evangelical 
poverty he set forth she would find her soul’s freedom, and 
that he himself was its true teacher both in his words and 
deeds. From that moment Francis was “ under God, the Mas- 
ter of all her seeing,” * and evangelical poverty, her world of 
delight. And in that world over which Francis stood sentinel, 
God revealed Himself to her in a quickened understanding of 
the Christ-life of the Gospel. Then all her being was caught 
up into a threefold loyalty—which was really one: loyalty to 
Francis, Poverty, and the Incarnate Word, Who came to the 
world in poverty. And in that threefold loyalty Clare attained 
to the perfect life. 

, * Cf. Fr. Paschal Robinson: The Life of St, Clare. 





SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


II. 


MatiE first paper attempted a summary of the spir- 
® itual forces which were, and had long been at 
m™@ work in the England of Sir Thomas More 

‘among the parochial, the monastic and the 
episcopal clergy; how far and under what in- 
fluences these forces had suffered, how they had come into 
contact or opposition with the royal power and to what ex- 
tent that power, both unconsciously and intentionally, had 
succeeded in weakening or oppressing them. We shall now 
pass on to examine the more particular and personal relations 
which existed between Sir Thomas More and his own times. 
He was born in London in 1478. His first school was 
that of St. Anthony in Threadneedle Street, kept by Nicholas 
Holt who had already numbered among his pupils William 
Latimer and Colet, the future Dean. Affectionate parents 
were as anxious then as they are now to send their children 
away from home at an early age. When only eleven, More, 
‘by his father’s procurement was received into the house of 
the right reverend, wise and learned prelate, Cardinal Morton,” 
at that time Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor 
ot England. His unusual talent combined with a very win- 
ning disposition soon made him a great favorite in that great 
household, for Roper tells us that though so young in years 
yet “would he at Christmastide suddenly step in among the 
players, and never studying the matter, make a part of his 
own there presently among them, which made the lookers on 
more sport than all the players beside. In whose wit and 
towardness the Cardinal much delighting, would often say of 
him unto the nobles that divers times dined with him, ‘that 
child here waiting at table, whosoever shall live to see it, will 
prove a marvelous man.’” 
The child seems to have returned the great Prelate’s affec- 
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tion, and never to have lost it for he speaks in very sincere 
praise of Morton both in his History of Richard III, and in 
the Utopia. In the latter he describes him as “ fine in speech, 
eloquent and pithy. In the law he had profound knowledge, 
ia wit he was incomparable, and in memory excellent.” Mr. 
Hutton, writing as an Anglican, remarks that it was probably 
from Morton that More learned his unalterable devotion to 
Papal Supremacy, who following the example of Chichele and 
Beaufort, ‘‘forgot the claim of the on primate to be 
alterius orbis papa.” 

By the Cardinal's persuasion he was ‘sent to Oxford in 
1492, but his stern parent kept him very short of money, 
there being scarcely enough to pay for the mending of his 
clothes. The collegiate discipline, too, was very severe with 
its early rising, meagre diet, long hours of study and no 
means of keeping warm in winter time. More afterwards con- 
fessed this hard faring to have been an excellent thing, for 
it kept him from extravagance or dissipation and increased 
rather than disencouraged his zeal for study. He was soon 
brought into touch with that brilliant group of men who were 
bent on spreading the new learning, among them Grocyn, 
Linacre who taught him Greek, and Colet, whose influence 
over him proved most lasting and profound. A great friend- 
ship sprung up between them which continued until Colet’s 
death in 1519. Mr. Seebohm thus describes it. 


More’s ready wit added to great natural powers and versatility 
of mind, which enabled him to master with ease all branches 
of University teaching to which he applied himself, made such 
an impression upon Colet that he came to regard him as the 
one genius amongst his English friends. Moreover, along 
with these intellectual gifts was combined a gentle and loving 
disposition, which threw itself into the bosom of a friend with 
so guileless and pure an affection, that when men came under 
the power of its unconscious enchantment they literally fell 
in love with More. This Colet did in spite of thirteen years’ 
disparity of age. He found in his young acquaintance the 
germs of a character somewhat akin to hisown. Along with 
so much ot life and generous loveliness, he found a natural 
independence of mind which formed convictions for itself, and 
a strength and promptness of will whereby action was made 
as a matter of course to follow conviction.* 
* The Oxford Reformers of 1498. London: 1867; p. 38 
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Some account of the nature of Colet’s influence is neces- 
sary to a right understanding of More’s own life. 

Colet came of a large and wealthy family. His father had 
been twice Lord Mayor of London, and through his powerful 
interest his son was early in possession of several wealthy 
livings which he afterwards resigned. His own tastes were 
very simple, deeply religious and passionately devoted to 
study. At Oxford he soon took the enthusiasm prevalent for 
the new learning, and imitating Grocyn and Linacre he un- 
dertook a continental tour in order to improve his scholar- 
ship and get in active touch with the places and personalities 
of the renaissance. His foreign studies embraced all patristic 
literature and he appears to have preferred Dionysius, the so- 
called Areopagite, Origen, Saints Ambrose and Jerome to St. 
Augustine and the great scholastics, Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 
He also devoted himself to canon and civil law and may pos- 
sibly have made his first acquaintance with Greek. In Italy 
he seems to have been most impressed by the writings of 
Savonarola, of Marsilio Ficine (whose translation of Plato did 
so much to revive the study of that author) and of Pico della 
Mirandola, by whom More himself was so much influenced. 
It is not known whether he came into personal touch with 
these three notable men, but the presumption that he did so 
‘ is strong. 

After Colet’s return he was ordained priest and taking up 
his residence in Oxford, there delivered a remarkable course of 
lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (c. 1497). These 
lectures were the subject of much notoriety on account of 
their novel method of exegesis. It was a new thing for a 
lecturer on Sacred Scripture to confine his attention to the 
literal meaning of the text as a whole with especial reference 
to the time and circumstances and personality of the inspired 
writer and to illustrate, for instance, an Epistle of St. Paul 
by quoting Suetonius as to the state of contemporary Roman 
society. These lectures were also remarkable for their sim- 
plicity and deep spiritual feeling, but they were always strictly 
correct in their teaching and in obvious contrast to the one- 
sided and unorthodox commentaries of continental enemies of 
the Church. The lectures on Romans were followed by a 
series on Corinthians, and these by other courses during the 
next five years. They were attended by many eminent mem- 
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bers of the clergy as well as by the younger members of the 
university who vied with each other in their genuine enthusiasm 
and in their eagerness to take notes of what most impressed 
them. One of Erasmus’ letters to Colet throws interesting 
light on the aim and success of these lectures. 


In our day, Theology, which ought to be at the head of all 
literature, is mainly studied by persons who from their dull- 
ness and lack of sense are scarcely fit for any literature at all. 
This I say, not of learned and honest professors of Theology, 
to whom I look up with the greatest respect, but of that sor- 
did and supercilious crowd of divines, who think nothing of 
any learning but theirown. In offering to do battle, my dear 
Colet, with this indomitable race of men for the restoration of 
genuine theology to its former brightness and dignity, you 
have undertaken a pious work as regards theology itself, and 
a most wholesome one in the interest of all studies, and espe- 
cially of this flourishing University of Oxford. But, to say 
truth, it is a work involving much difficulty and much ill-will. 
The difficulty your learning and energy will surmount, the 
ill-will your magnanimity will overlook. Among the divines, 
themselves, there are not a few who are willing and able to 
help your noble endeavors. Every one, indeed, will give you 
his hand, since there are not any of the doctors in this famous 
School, who have not listened attentively to the lectures on 
the ‘‘ Pauline Epistles ’’ which you have delivered during these 
last three years. And in this I do not know which most de- 
serves praise, the modesty of those who being themselves 
authorized teachers, do not shrink from appearing as hearers 
of one much their junior and not furnished with a doctor’s 
degree, or the singular erudition, eloquence, and integrity of 
the man they have thought worthy of this honor.* 


In 1504, Colet was made Dean of St. Paul’s, and he there 
continued to a larger and more representative congregation the 
great work he had begun at Oxford. Of his intimacy with 
More just at this time we have evidence in one of More’s own 
letters to him, written between 1504 and 1505. He regrets 
that Colet is not to return to London for some time. 


What can be more distressing to me than to be deprived of 
your most dear society, after being guided by your wise coun- 


* The Epistles of Erasmus, Trans, F, M. Nichols, London: 1901, Ep. 108, p. 220. 
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sels, cheered by your charming familiarity, assured by your 
earnest sermons, and helped forward by your example, so that 
I used to obey your very look and nod? 


He proceeds to complain of certain preachers at St. Paul’s 
whose lives seem ill-matched with their pulpit eloquence. 


But if, [he continues], as naturalists affirm, the physician 
in whom the patient has perfect confidence is the one likely to 
cure, there is no doubt that there is no one more fit than your- 
self to undertake the cure ot this whole city. How ready all 
are to put themselves in your hands—to trust and obey you— 
you have already found by experience, and at the present time 
their longing and eager desire proves. 

Come, then, my dear Colet, even for the sake of your Step- 
ney (Colet’s vicarage) . . . Lastly, though this is but a 
teeble motive, let your regard for me move you, since I have 
given myself entirely to you, and am awaiting your return 
full of solicitude. Meanwhile, I shall pass my time with 
Grocyn, Linacre and our friend Lilly: the first of whom is, as 
you know, the only director of my life in your absence; the 
second the master of my studies; the third my most dear 
companion.* 


Colet, like More and Erasmus has been claimed as a herald 
of the Reformation, but that this claim is untrue the fairness 
of non-Catholic historians has substantially admitted. Mr. 
Sidney Lee points out that “his practical efforts of church 
reform were confined to the reissue of old rules of discipline 
to prevent the clergy from neglecting their duties.” To sum 
up, Colet’s scholarship, after all, was not great but he was 
among the greatest of his time in mora] and personal force. 
He inspired and encouraged Erasmus, he was at once More’s 
hero and director; as Dean of St. Paul’s he was a severe 
critic of ecclesiastical shortcomings and he fearlessly and 
openly reproved the king for his warlike propensities. As for 
the Reformation, “he did not foresee it’? and had he done 
so ‘fit would have altogether exceeded his sense of the situ- 
ation’s needs; had he lived he would almost certainly have 
been found at the side of More and Fisher.” + 


* Father Bridgett's trans. from the Latin. 
t Sidney Lee, Dict. Nat. Biog. vol. xi. p. 327. 
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More’s career at Oxford did not last to the end of his 
second year. His father thought classical learning of little 
use for a legal training, and in 1494 had his son entered at 
New Inn, and two years later at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1498 he 
first made the acquaintance of Erasmus but until after his 
call to the Bar in 1500, the exacting nature of his work, the 
smallness of his allowance, and the severity of parental discip- 
line made anything like relaxation impossible. The fact that 
later on he was made Reader at Furnival’s Inn, ‘‘so remain- 
ing by the space of three years and more,’’ shows that his 
legal studies were carried to an unusually high standard, but 
there is no doubt that as soon as he had been “ made and 
was accounted a worthy utter barrister” his mind and heart 
turned with happy spontaneity to religious interests and 
studies. ‘‘ After this,” writes Roper, “‘he read for a good 
space a public lecture of St. Augustine de Civitate Dei in the 
Church of St. Laurence in the old Jewry, whereunto there re- 
sorted Doctor Grocyn, an excellent, cunning man, and all the 
chief learned of the city of London.” 

These lectures have not come down to us; but we know 
that they dealt rather with the historical and philosophical 
than with the theological, matter of St. Augustine’s treatise. 
The preparation of them must have suggested to More’s mind 
the great contrast between the old medizval theory of Chris- 
tian government, of which de Civitate Dei is the classic ex- 
position, and the new transitional theories of government by 
expediency which Machiavelli was to sum up a little later in 
Il Principe. 

According to St. Augustine there is a divine purpose 
working through all the history of our race, a purpose which 
is revealed in the Incarnation and which is applied in the 
foundation, the growth and the extension of the Church, “that 
most glorious society and celestial city of God’s faithful, which 
is partly seated in the course of these declining times; and 
partly in the solid estate of eternity.” The Incarnation is the 
pattern of all God’s dealing with men, for just as He was 
made Man, in order that He might draw all men to Himself, 
so, also, by the power of the Holy Spirit, has the Church 
taken temporal shape and organization that she might reveal 
to the kingdoms of this world the eternal principles of justice 
and charity, and exercise the spiritual means by which these 

VOL. XCIV.—47 
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principles are to be planted and sustained in the minds and 
hearts of men. The Church is not merely an imperceptible 
influence leavening, as it were by magic, the temporal powers 
of this present world, é¢ ts an actual polity, comparable to that 
of the Roman Empire, and visible to the human eye; insti- 
tuted in time, localized in place, having a recognized consti- 
tution, “closely inter-cennected with earthly rule, with a definite 
guidance to give, and a definite part to take, in al] the affairs 
of actual life,” with its own officers and agents, its own law, 
titual and property. Man, according to his nature, had founded 
institutions, societies, cities, states, kingdoms and empires for 
his own civil welfare, and God had placed in the midst of all 
these a great universal organization, a Church which, by 
speaking the eternal Truth and practising the eternal life, 
should give to man the best rule, even for the things of time. 
Just as our Lord came to His own and was not received 
because faith was lacking, so, too, might men still see. that 
the Church was in the world and yet fail to see that she was 
not of it. 

Such studies as these must necessarily have deepened 
More’s spiritual understanding of life. He was destined to 
stand at one of the great parting ways of history when the 
temporal foundations of the earth are shaken and rooted up 
and taken away. At such times neither those who pull down 
nor those who build up are in a position to know what they 
really do, but the man of priceless worth is he who can look 
both forward and back, who can distinguish and appraise the 
changeless and changeable elements which go to the sum of 
human life, and who, while bravely dismissing what has lost 
its use, stands out immovably for the institutions and ideals 
which no society can afford to lose. He values these things 
not because they are old but because they are spiritual and 
of perpetual necessity to human nature in its unending struggle 
against actual and original weakness. He knows that in mo- 
ments of material pride and moral despair, man is only too 
likely to throw over ideals which tire his perseverance. More 
was a man of this type. Mark Pattison sneers at his spiritual 
preoccupations and his tepid adherence to the cause of prog- 
ress, but More took his stand upon spiritual heights unknown 
to his critic, and from this high position learnt more wisely 
of the past and judged better of what was to come. The 
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Renaissance and the Reformation mark a great reaction against 
organized association in every form, a great outburst of un- 
fettered individualism for which we are still paying temporal 
penalty. More set his face against such a form of progress 
and he gave his life for the Church because he thought that 
she was the only power capable of restraining it. 

More at this time was himself going through a difficult and 
trying experience, the question of his “‘ vocation” was yet to 
be decided. This very crucial incident of his life has been so 
utterly misunderstood and misrepresented by Protestant writers, 
that Father Bridgett was obliged to devote a great deal of 
space to an explanation which would be obvious to any Catho- 
lic. Was it or was it not God’s will that he should leave the 
world and attempt that high state of religious perfection to 
which our Lord referred in the words: Quit potest capere capiat 
—He that can take it, let him take it? The presumption of 
some writers that his final decision not to enter religion was 
due to his disgust with monastic abuses is easily disproved. 
In the first place a call to “religion” is not a call to monas- 
ticism, in general, but a strong yearning towards some particu- 
lar monastic house. Now the London Charterhouse was evi- 
dently one of those upon which his desire was set, for as Roper 
tells us, he lived there (that is to say, attended their religious 
exercises) for about four years without vow, previous to making 
his final decision, ‘‘and gave himself to devotion and prayer.” 
His vocation, had he had one, would surely have been to this 
house or to one equally observant. This house which® later 
was to give so many martyrs to the Faith, was a pattern of 
religious observance. 


According to Maurice Chauncey, one of the few religious 
of the convent who purchased their lives by compliance with 
the king’s (Henry VIII.) wishes, all were leading the most 
holy lives. Inthe language of his penitence, he alone ‘‘ the 
spotted and diseased sheep of the flock, deserved to be cast 
out of the fold,’’ and to lose the crownof martyrdom. Twenty 
of the community were not yet thirty-eight years of age, and 
they vied with one another in the fervor of their observance. 
Even the lay brethren were remarkable for their perfect lives, 
and were true conversi from the world and its ways. Two of 


* As an alternative to the London Charterhouse More seemed also inclined to the Fran- 
ciscans at Greenwich, who held an equally high reputation for holiness. 
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their number, Brothers John and Roger, had often been seen 
by Chauncey raised in ecstasy from the ground while pray- 
ing.* 


Colet certainly did use his influence to dissuade More from 
entering religion, but not on account of prevalent monastic 
relaxation, but because, as More’s spiritual director, he judged 
his penitent to be unfitted for it. Colet himself when harassed 
by the garrulous interference of the aged Bishop of London, 
speaks of the Charterhouse as being his “retreat and hiding 
place.” Men are not wont to go for spiritual help and con- 
solation to the religious houses they hold in light esteem. 

More, then, having, as Erasmus tells us, done all in his 
power to ascertain God’s will in the matter of his ‘‘ vocation” 
and having with all humility received his confessor’s advice as 
final, at once turned all the powers of his splendidly disci- 
plined nature to the worldly duties which lay so obviously in 
front of him. Though not called to the cloister, he was called 
to a life of holiness in the world; his was to be not merely a 
highly trained, but also a nobly devoted life. 

The question has often been asked as to how the life of a 
saint differs from that of other great men who have influenced 
the world in which they lived. In one sense, a saint is so 
natural a man that in him the highest human and social vir- 
tues have their actual fulfillment. It matters not whether we 
are looking for the ideal youth, man, husband, father, citizen 
or patriot, we shall find him realized in the saint. But, in 
another sense, the saint is very different from the naturally 
great man. He regards himself and the world in which he 
lives, from an entirely different point of view: his hopes are 
higher and his fears are deeper; his hopes are higher because 
of his absolute trust in God, and his fears are deeper because 
of his absolute distrust of self. He does not despise life nor 
does he cease to live it humanly, but he lives it with a differ- 
ent end in view and in the strength of a different and super- 
human power. Theend is God and the power is God’s super- 
natural grace. The man without supernatural faith has one 
tingling centre of personal reality, and that is himself; he 
may speak of God and think of God and dream of God, but 
for all that, he is more real and personal to himself than God 


* Gasquet, Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, p. 60. 
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is to him. With the saint, and indeed in a less measure with 
all who persevere in the habit of supernatural grace, exactly 
the opposite is the case. He has two centres of personal 
reality—himself and God—and of these two God is to him the 
more real. God is more intimately and personally present to 
the saint than he is personally real and present to himself 
he has become, as the apostle said, a new creature. 

But the saint, this ‘‘new creature,” however excellent in 
his sanctity, belongs to another world, and it has been urged 
that this other-worldliness of his makes him necessarily anti- 
social or, at least, indifferent to this world’s betterment. If 
other-worldiiness means selfishness the contention is true 
enough, but if it means unselfishness I fail to see its force. 
In my last paper, I dwelt on the social and economic value of 
monasticism; there we had a very striking and concrete in- 
stance of the worldly value of true unworldliness: monasticism 
at its very best did more than any other contemporary insti- 
tution to intellectualize, to civilize and to socialize Western 
Europe; the driving power of monasticism was its power of 
distributing to its immediate environment the spiritual and 
material benefits it had been able to accumulate; in a very 
true sense the spirit of our Lord filled the whole earth, giving 
gifts to the poor so that they were filled to satisfaction. The 
monasteries of the Middle Ages were the clearing-houses of 
the Western World, and what went out of them was well dis- 
tributed. But my real point is not the quality or the quantity 
of the goods distributed, but the power of unselfish distribution 
which belongs to all highly spiritual communities or individuals, 
We sadly need it just now. Socialism sees the need of it, but 
it lacks the spiritual vision to perceive from whence it comes 
or how it can be maintained. 

There may be plenty of water and the house may be ful] 
of water-pipes, but without a steady and continual fire there 
will be no circulation of warmth. Unworldliness is one of the 
secrets of saintliness which the world, if only for its own sake, 
would do well to learn and put into practice. 





KATIE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE lady from the Department of Agriculture, 

who lectured in the villages on Domestic 

Economy and the keeping of fowls, bees and 

such things, drove on an outside car along the 

flank of Sleive Beg. Below thundered the 

ocean, making a hollow, resounding roar as it broke against 
the great wall of perpendicular cliff. 

It was autumn weather, and a day of gray colorlessness, 
Autumn hung no banners out in those parts, because there 
were no trees, but only the bogs and the mountains. Culti- 
‘vation went some way up the side of the mountain, sparse 
cultivation in little nooks sheltered by the rocks. In tiny arti- 
ficial fields formed by painful carrying of clay from the lower 
leveis. High up, like a seafowl’s nest in the cranny of the 
rock, there was a little dwelling, a few scraws on a heap of 
stones; it seemed at this distance as though the wind might 
blow it away. 

“Yon'll be the Widow Dougherty’s!” said the taciturn 
driver, indicating the remote little dwelling by a motion of 
his whip. 

“My goodness me! how am I ever to get up there?” 
asked the lady, whose proper name was Miss Elsa Fanning. 

**Deed then an’ I’m thinkin’ you'll have to climb it. 
There’s a bit of a path that winds round and round an’ you 
can’t missit. It'll just lave you at the dacent woman’s door.” 

They had turned a corner now and the cabin was no 
longer visible. Miss Fanning’s side of the car faced the steep 
wall of rock. She was glad not to be on the seaward side, 
although the sunset was. magnificent beyond Tory Island and 
the ocean rolled, a great heaving mass of gold with no land 
beyond Tory nearer than America. She was not yet inured 
to the giddiness of looking down the sheer cliff from the un- 
protected road, where the feet of the passenger swung above 
space and there were about six inches of sandy road between 
him and eternity. 
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It was magnificent, but at the moment she would have 
given the superb view of sea and sky, which would have been 
hers for looking over her shoulder, for a lit Dublin street, the 
gay shop-fronts and the cheerful, friendly faces. She bad had 
some weeks of these lonely wastes of land and sea, and she 
was beginning to desire the society of her fellow-creatures. 
The car-drivers were taciturn; apparently they had their 
melancholy faces set against any exploitation on the part of 
visitors. The accommodation at the hotels, so-called, was not 
good. The friendly and kindly priests had alone redeemed the 
situation, their rosy and cheerful faces making so many bright 
milestones along the bleak roads over which she had: passed. 

The car,stopped abruptly at the foot of a narrow path, so 
precipitous that Miss Fanning looked at it in some dismay. 

“Don’t be afraid of it, Miss,” said the car-driver, coming 
out of his taciturnity. ‘‘ You’re as safe as in your own bed 
unless you was to meet the Widow Dougherty’s ould puckawn 
goat comin’ down it and that he was to scatter you. Any- 
how meself an’ the mare ‘Il be here so that if ye kep’ to the 
path ye needn’t fall in the say. ’Tis worse comin’ down nor 
goin’ up, but maybe you’re sure-footed.”’ 

“‘Maybe I’m not,” Miss Fanning replied, taking a few ten- 
tative steps and hoping devoutly that the Widow Dougherty’s 
goat would not take it into his head to come down the path 
just as she was ascending it. 

She climbed up without mishap, although she had now 
and again an inclination to go on all fours and cling to the 
face of the cliff path. Presently, the track turned and grew 
wider. There were a few boulders on one side of it which 
made for security. Wishing that the return journey were 
safely accomplished, Miss Fanning found herself in front of 
the little cabin. 

A woman stood in the doorway, her hand shading her 
eyes. She was too tall for the low door and her shoulders 
had taken an habitual stoop. The flooding sun, dropping 
lower and lower towards the west, revealed fine, aquiline fea- 
tures and a darkness of skin which suggested a far-back 
Spanish origin. Her lips had a patient droop. That was 
something Miss Fanning had grown accustomed to in women’s 
faces in these lonely regions, where it was so hard to wring 
a bare livelihood from the rocks and the sea. 
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“You'll be—?” she said. 

Miss Fanning had a curious idea that the dullness of the 
face was newly fallen upon it. The voice was lifeless, trailing 
off into a profound melancholy. 

“T’ve come from the Department to talk to you about 
poultry. I’m told you are a proper person to receive some 
of the improved breeds.” 

Without speaking the woman stood aside and indicated to 
her that she should enter the cabin. She did so, stooping 
her head, although she was not very tall, below the lintel as 
she entered. Within, despite the glorious sunset, the place was 
dark, darker, perhaps, because of the flood of splendor outside. 

The Widow Dougherty closed the door and, went over 
to the hearth. She stooped and did something to the turf- 
embers. A trail of sparks shot over the darkness. Miss Fan- 
ning, standing in the middle of the room, if it could be called 
a room, the wing in her toque touching the thatch, felt some- 
what affronted at the woman’s attitude. It was as though she 
took no interest in the things Miss Fanning had to tell her, 
nor in the new breed of fowl which was to replace the old, 
unthrifty breed. 

The woman mechanically pushed towards her a chair. Be- 
fore she sat down Miss Fanning opened the door and let in a 
flood of gold, which but intensified the darkness of the spaces 
it did not reach. She was now ready to discuss the practical 
matters on which she had come to speak. 

The Department was very anxious to foster and im- 
prove the cottage industries. It might even build a shed for 
a goat if Mrs. Dougherty seemed a fit and proper person to 
receive its bounties; a hem-house, too, was not beyond its 
possibilities. And bees! Did Mrs. Dougherty think she’d like 
to keep bees? The cottage with a gable facing south, and 
sheltered by the mountain, provided a most suitable place for 
bees by the white wall under the overhanging eaves of thatch. 
The Department was most anxious to foster industries that 
would keep the people alive on their little holdings, and pre- 
vent their going to America. It had become a serious matter 
about the depopulation of these glens and mountains. The 
Department wanted to employ the young people, so to keep 
the life in Ireland from dying out. 

At this point, a windy sigh broke from the Widow Dough- 
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erty’s lips, which, by its depth and intensity of mournfulness, 
fairly startled Miss Fanning for the moment. It was as though 
the banshee had cried. She paused for a second, but the long 
back of the Widow Dougherty—there was melancholy even in 
that back—glimmered in the darkness where she leant by the 
wall above the turf-embers, motionless. The sigh was the 
woman’s only comment. 

After that momentary pause Miss Fanning went on. She 
had got her subject pretty well by heart and she was an en- 
thusiast, although her enthusiasm had been somewhat damped 
by her experiences of the last month, and the fatigue of the 
long journeys on outside cars, with very indifferent hotels to 
house one at the close of the day. 

She returned to the question of the poultry. Father Phil 
Kelly of Annalough had recommended Mrs. Dougherty as a 
person likely to profit by the Department’s bounties. The 
Department would be willing, on Miss Fanning’s report, to 
supply Mrs. Dougherty with a White Wyandotte Cockerel 
and some hens. The old, unthrifty broods must be got rid of. 

All of a sudden she was aware that Mrs. Dougherty was 
not listening. Was the woman densely stupid or was she ill? 
There had been nothing in the face to suggest stupidity, yet 
those soft, mournful eyes, those dignified and tragic features; 
she had known them to be misleading before; she had found 
the possessors of such beauties to be as their own cattle in 
point of intelligence. Miss Fanning’s observations had led her 
to believe that the vetroussé features went more often with 
quickness of perception. 

Then, something of a deadly fatigue in the long back and 
the leaning figure—he was by this time inured to the gloom 
of the cabin beyond the sunlight—struck her sharply. Her 
irritation changed to concern. This was surely a sick woman 
before her. 

She was about to speak when the Widow Dougherty drew 
herself up wearily and came forward. 

“You'd be likin’ a cup o’ tay, may be?” she said, in ac- 
cents softly persuasive. 

A cup of tea! Suddenly, it was borne in on Miss Fanning 
that a cup of tea was precisely the thing she needed. She 
had been existing since breakfast-time on an arid paper of 
sandwiches, and she had driven some forty or more miles. 
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“Sure I'll make you a cup in a minit. The little black 
kettle’s just bilin’. Would ye like an egg, too, Miss? Polly’s 
a terrible good little hin, though she’s only common. She lays 
a nice little brown egg.” 

Miss Fanning hesitated to accept the hospitality where, 
plainly, there was so little to give. But she knew the people 
and how it pleased them to give hospitality, as though any 
stranger in need might be heavenly-folk in disguise, and she 
was hungry as well asthirsty and aching for a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Dougherty moved about with a sort of lifeless bustle, 
set a clean, coarse cloth on the table, a flowery cup and saucer; 
brought a little basin of brown sugar and a jug of milk; flanked 
them by a griddle cake; ‘“‘wet” the tea in a little, brown tea- 
pot and put on the egg to boil. 

As she sat watching these preparations for her entertain- 
ment, Miss Fanning reproached herself. She noticed the lag- 
ging step, the weary movements. Of course the woman was 
ill, not stupid, not careless, only ill. There was a deal of ill- 
ness in these glens, among these steep precipitous places, bred 
as often as not by the loneliness and the brooding quiet. And 
to be sure the young were gone or going. If the drain could 
not be arrested there would presently be none left but the old 
and the diseased and children born of the diseased and the 
incapable. Her knowledge of what the emigration was doing 
had made Elsa Fanning’s labors as an instructress for the 
Department something of a Holy War. There was a deal of 
fiery energy and enthusiasm in the pale- faced, little woman, 
no longer in her first youth. 

She accepted the cup of tea gratefully. How good it was! 
Despite the brown sugar, and the thick cup and saucer, it was 
delicious. The egg, too, was very good. Miss Fanning conceded 
to herself that the White Wyandottes could hardly have done 
better. 

“You wor thinkin’ I was stupid,” said the Widow Dough- 
erty, watching her guest eat with a melancholy air of satis- 
faction. 

“I thought you were ill,” Miss Fanning returned, feeling 
rather shocked at herself. There.was no stupidity in that face. 
An efficient woman, too, after her way. Now that she could 
see she was aware of the dresser filled with gaily-colored 
crockery, of the pictures of saints and patriots on the wall, 
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of the bed in the corner covered with its clean patchwork 
quilt. Despite the smoke and the turf-ash the place was 
clean. With the reek of the smoke in her nostrils Miss Fan- 
ning acknowledged to herself that so much cleanliness was 
only arrived at by incessant toil, 

“Pll tell ye now, Miss. Are ye marr’ed?” 

Miss Fanning blushed. She was very well content with 
her spinster state. Nevertheless, she blushed at the abrupt 
question. 

‘No, I’m not married,’”’ she said. 

‘“‘The Lord is good to some,” the Widow Dougherty com- 
mented, with a bitter gentleness. ‘ Ye'll never have to see 
the husband and the three sons of ye carr’ed out by a big 
wave that swallyed them up from ye, not even a grave left 
to ye, but only the big, bitther, cruel say where they’re tossin’ 
about till the day o’ judgmint. An’ then the wan, little girl 
that was the light o’ yer eyes to go out of it to America! 
Sure if I had Katie back I could be joyful, even wid them 
drownded on me. I know I was happy enough before she 
wint.”’ 

“‘She should not have gone,” said Miss Fanning in a sharp 
voice. ‘‘ It is a shame for them to go, so it is.” 

‘*Whisht, ma’am,” returned the widow, with an air of dig- 
nity that somehow quenched the seething indignation in the 
other woman’s heart. ‘She didn’t go light-hearted—not Katie. 
There’s some that goes light-hearted. It wouldn’t be Katie’s 
way at all. It wasn’t for divarsion she wint, but because we 
couldn’t keep body an’ sowl in us in the winter, an’ the eyes 
of her wor givin’ out over the lace-makin’. Beautiful eyes 
they are, Miss. Ye’d never think to be lookin’ at Katie’s blue 
eyes that there was so little houldin’ out in them, for the 
mists began to gather an’ sometimes a big blob o’ water ’ud 
fall on the work, drivin’ poor Katie to distraction; an’ Dr. 
O’Donoghue below, he met her on the road one day an’ he 
tuk a look at her eyes an’ says he: ‘ My girl, ye’ll be blind 
before ye’re thirty if ye don’t give up the lace.’ So she wint, 
God help her, an’ she the sorrowfullest thing alive. ‘ Listen 
now, mother,’ she says, whin we was waitin’ for the long car 
to Derry. ‘Listen now. Any day at all after two years is 
out ye’ll look from the door, ma’am, an’ ye’ll see a car com- 
in’ round the road below an’ a trunk on it. Aye, indeed,’ she 
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says, the crathur, ‘an’ the money in the trunk to buy you an’ 
me the little farm out o’ sight o’ the lonesome say.’ There 
is a little place beyond Fanad, ma’am, where I was born, an’ 
it ’ud be paradise if me an’ Katie was to be in it together. 
Maybe I’d forget thin the say an’ Pat an’ the little boys 
tossin’ about in it till the day of judgmint. Well she knew it, 
did Katie, that maybe I could be thinkin’ o’ thim in heaven 
if I wasn’t always lookin’ at the say.” 

Something came in the widow’s throat, and she went back 
to the fireplace and leant her handsome head by the wall with 
the air of tragic resignation which she had worn while Miss 
Fanning talked of the White Wyandottes. 

**She’ll come back,” Miss Fanning said in a low voice. 
Inwardly she raged out of sheer stress of feeling. Doubtless 
the creature was forgetting her mother far away in New York. 
She was tired of hearing it said that they went because the 
life was dull. Shameful! If it was dull could they not make 
it otherwise themselves and not be flying away over the sea, 
leaving the country full of empty nests, of the desolation of 
love. 

‘*She was gone two years in May,” went on the widow in 
a voice resigned and passionless: “an’ I haven’t hed a sound 
from her these three months back.” 

‘Oh, the wretch! the wretch!” Miss Fanning fumed in 
her heart. Outwardly she tried to show no sign, remarking 
in a voice she made as smooth as possible that doubtless Katie 
found it difficult to write. 

‘I do be trampin’ down to Fanad times an’ agin to look 
for a letther, an’ Miss Bennett at the post-office she does be 
sayin’: ‘Nothing for you, Mrs. Dougherty, but sure there’ll be 
another mail in no time at all!’” 

‘Ye thought me stupid or sick,” the widow went on after 
the pause. ‘‘I was. I do be goin’ to the door an’ lookin’ 
out, an’ if I see a car below on the road me heart gives a 
lep in me, an’ I say to meself: ‘Tis Katie.’ An’ then agin I 
say: ‘Whisht, an’ don’t have the great foolishness in ye. It 
couldn’t be Katie yet.’ I was sayin’ it before she was gone a 
month, There used to be ould Pinch, the dog, to push him- 
self out beside me an’ look too, but he gev up the first winter 
an’ died. There’s hardly a day in it that wan car at laste 
wad go the road.” 
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She turned her mournful glance on Miss Fanning. 

‘* There was a trunk on your car,’ she said. ‘“ An’ I could 
see ’twas a girl sittin’ on the side o’ the car. But I said to 
myself: ‘It can’t be Katie yet’ / An’ I wint in an’ shut the door. 
I couldn’t hear much for the heart lappin’ in me head; but I 
heard the little gate shut an’ your foot come to the door, 
Yet I kep’ sayin’ to myself ‘It couldn’t be Katie yet. She'd 
never come as soon as all that.’ Then you come in.” 

“Oh, you poor soul!” said Miss Fanning, and her eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘‘ No wonder you were sick and stupid.” 

‘I don’t seem to get accustomed to it,” said the widow. 

“‘She’s quite sure to come one of these days.”’ 

The assurance of Miss Fanning’s words were belied by an 
angry doubt at her heart. Why would they go away so cruel- 
ly! How could they forget the broken hearts left behind 
them? To be sure they sent money. She was not in and out 
the cottages without knowing they sent money. And some- 
times they came back, after many years, parched and yellowed, 
with dollars at their back, but their youth gone, and those 
gone who had hungered for their faces and their footsteps and 
their voices. 

‘** Katie wouldn’t be forgettin’,” said the mother; and started 
at the sound of a foot outside, with a hungry hope in her 
gaze that was dead before it was born. 

It was only Miss Fanning’s carman who had climbed the 
steep path to procure a light for his pipe. He raked in the 
turf embers with a bit of stick till he had got it alight, applied 
it to his pipe and went off again with no more words than 
the ‘‘God save all here!” with which he had entered the 
cabin. 

Miss Fanning followed him shortly. Despite her being 
accustomed to a certain routine, she simply could not bring 
herself to talk of fowls and bees and goats at this moment. 
The widow had promised to attend some of the poultry lectures 
in Fanad, if she could get a lift on a cart for part of the way. 

Miss Fanning found her thoughts much possessed by the 
Widow Dougherty and her daughter during those days at Fanad 
during which she had the coffee-room of McElhatton’s Hotel 
to herself when she chose to occupy it. Few people came to 
Fanad except it might be an occasional commercial traveler, 
a National School Inspector, an official from the Department, 
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and very, very rarely a tourist. She was accustomed to staying 
in these out-of-the-way places where her only visitor, perhaps, 
would be the priest. 

The week came on very wet. Day after day it rained 
hopelessly. It was such weather as washed away the mountain 
roads and made communication with the mountains difficult, 
if not impossible. Miss Fanning’s lectures had been sparsely 
attended. The Widow Dougherty had not been of her audi- 
ence. In this weather she had not expected it. 

The sun was shining on the side of Slieve Beg—his first 
appearance for a week-—the day she left the district. She 
had to drive twenty miles to the light railway by which 
she would reach the nearest town. As she passed below the 
slope of the mountain she looked up. She saw, or thought 
she saw, the Widow Dougherty in the doorway of her cabin, 
shading her eyes from the sun and peering down into the 
many-colored mists that were swirling about the valley and 
the road. It hurt her heart to think of the woman saying: — 
“It'll be Katie!” and then: ‘It couldn’t be Katie yet. Sure, 
’tis too soon.” 

She had Katie’s latest address in her pocket. She was go- 
ing to write to a friend of hers in New York to look for Katie, 
if she was not dead or gone under. But such thoughts were 
intolerable. Surely in the mercy of God the joy would come 
back to the lonely cabin up there overlooking the golden and 
cruel sea, 


Five miles from her starting-point she came upon a wrecked 
car by the side of the road. The horse had been taken out 
of the shafts and was standing, placidly feeding, while his late 
driver seated on a boulder offered what was doubtless philo- 
sophic comfort to the girl who confronted him, with im- 
patience in the whole aspect of her little body, as she stood 
by a trunk, stamping her foot. 

“It couldn't, it couldn't be Katie,” Miss Fanning said, un- 
consciously echoing the Widow Dougherty, as she assured 
herself that her wild surmise could not possibly be true, that 
things did not happen like that outside of story books; that 
Katie, not having written for three months, was probably deed 
or gone under. 

Her own car had to slacken its pace; because the other 
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car lying on its side against the ditch gave them barely room 
to pass. 

“‘I tell you I must get on,” said the girl, with tears in her 
voice. ‘‘ What’s the good o’ tellin’ me that the mother’s not 
goin’ to run away. How do I know whin anybody’ll come 
by to take up the trunk. I'll just step out an’ be walkin’ it.” 

She turned about and Miss Fanning saw her face, an oval 
face of regular features, beautiful despite a certain yellowness 
as from a torrid climate which had overspread its delicate 
tints. The eyes were the deepest blue; and the copper-colored 
hair in a great twist at the back of the small head shone in 
burnished splendor. 

Could it be Katie? 

The driver of her own car answered the wild surmise. 

‘*You’re welcome home, Katie Dougherty,” he said. ‘Sure, 
*tis yourself is a girl of your word. There’ll be terrible great 
joy above on the hill to-night.” . 

‘““My mother’s well, Phelim?” 

‘Glory be to God, she only wants yourself to be the well- 
est woman betune the four seas.” 

Waves of joy were breaking over Katie’s face, shadowed 
by a little doubt and perplexity. 

*Isn’t it annoyin’, Phelim, that I can’t get on?’’ she said, 
softly complaining. ‘‘ The linch-pin’s out of the ould car, an’ 
goodness knows how long we'll be sittin’ here by the roadside 
before anythin’ comes to take me along. You'll maybe be 
comin’ back this way ?”’ 

She turned her charming, exhausted face on Miss Fanning. 

“If the lady had only been goin’ the other way by the 
greatest o’ good luck,” she said softly. ‘‘I’d ha’ been askin’ 
her on my bended knees for a lift, so I would. I promised 
mother I’d come wid a trunk; an’ I can’t lave all I’ve got 
in the world lyin’ out here be the side of the bog, for all that 
the people is honest.” 

Miss Fanning decided rapidly. She simply must see that 
meeting. And McElhatton’s at Fanad would be no great 
hardship for another night. 

“TI think I'll drive you back, Katie,” she said. “I know 
your mother. She’s heart-broken because you didn’t write.” 

“Sure I was sick in hospital. I wore meself out tryin’ to 
make a bit for her; an’ I’d never ha’ done it if an ould gen- 
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tleman I worked for hadn’t left me a fortune. The girls is 
terrible impident in America. I hadn’t time to get impident 
like the rest, an’ the ould gentleman thought too well of me 
for it. I’ve the price of a little farm in me trunk.” 

Katie was chattering as though she had known Miss Fan- 
ning all her days. The trunk was lifted up on the well of 
the car, and the two passengers took their seats. 

Miss Fanning waited long enough to see the aching ex- 
pectation of disappointment in the widow’s face change to an 
incredulous rapture. She heard the thanksgiving cry raised 
to heaven. She saw Katie in her mother’s arms. 

‘Sure I was a great, sinful fool to be lavin’ me mother 
at all,” said Katie. ‘‘’Tis the last time we'll part.” 

Miss Fanning turned about and retraced her way to the 
car, where the horse was picking a bit of grass on the edge 
of the precipice. On the way down she had to step behind 
the boulder out of the way of Phelim Goligher coming up 
with Katie’s trunk on his shoulder. 





MY LAND. 


BY ALICE M. CASHEL, 


Ox land, oh land of sunshine and shade, 
Where the lark trills its joy from your hills, 

Where the sun laughs down on the fields and the glades, 
Where the rains make a thousand glad rills. 


Oh land, oh land of shadow and rain, 
Where the cold mists blow in from the sea, 

Where the storm and the thunder clash loud in the plains, 
Where the world hides shrinking from me. 


Oh land, oh land of mountain and glen, 
Where the wild fowl stealthily hide, 

Let me rest far off, from the world of men 
It’s here that my heart would abide. 





THE CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL, 


MeN the second chapter of his epistle to the Ephes- 

af ians, St. Paul enlarges upon the call of the 

Gentiles into the Church of Christ, and speaks 

of the ‘“‘enmities of the flesh,” by which he 

means the national and racial antipathies which 

dominated the ancient world and separated Jews and Gentiles; 

and he shows that to break down this domination Christ pur- 

chased by His Blood a Church capable of uniting all races 

and nations “in one Body,” so that they who before were 

hated foreigners might become “in Himself’’ fellow-citizens 

with the saints in a kingdom which transcends al] such hu- 
man divisions. 

In this, then, lies the special characteristic of the Catholic 
Church, that she triumphs over the ‘‘ enmities of the flesh”’ 
and unites nations and races most various in one world-wide, 
visible communion; while, on the other hand, all other com- 
munions, yielding to the ‘“‘enmities of the flesh,” to the jeal- 
ousies and antipathies of the world, whether national, racial, 
or social, form organizations imposed by human divisions. 

“Thou art worthy, O Lord . . . because Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God in Thy Blood, out of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast 
made us to our God a Kingdom and priests, and we shall 
reign on the earth.” And hence St. Paul when addressing 
the clergy of Ephesus. bids them remember that they have 
been ordained “to rule the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own Blood”; while in addressing St. 
Timothy, their bishop, he speaks of the things which are 
pleasing to ‘‘ God our Savior, Who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” since 
truth is of God and therefore is everywhere and always and 
for all men one and the same. He was mindful of the com- 
mission of our Lord to His apostles: “teach ye all nations 
- . . to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 

VOL. XCIV.—48 
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you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world’”—words which explain the Catho- 
licity of the Church as having reference to her extension to 
all nations, her teaching of all the truth, and her duration 
throughout all time, in accordance with what He had before 
declared: ‘‘ This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world for a testimony to all nations, and then 
shall the consummation come;” a visible kingdom, therefore, 
and indivisible, because for a testimony, or witness, to all na- 
tions until the world’s end. 

Thus, the Gospel of Christ is no mere philosophy, quality 
of mind and thought, sentiment or subjective opinion; it is a 
substantive message from above, one and the same for all 
men, guarded and preserved for all time in a world-wide visi- 
ble polity or kingdom; a kingdom not of this world, though 
in this world; a kingdom independent of the kingdoms of the 
world in the domain of religion; a kingdom superior to the 
kingdoms of the world, not only as being divine, but as trans- 
cending, also, all national frontiers and all the vicissitudes of 
time; a kingdom which, in the event, has seen the rise of 
every kingdom that has been since the Christian era began, 
and is destined to outlast all that now are—all that ever shall 
be—“ not with an army, not by might, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 

The term ‘‘Catholic” was ili agloy to the Church by the 
early Christians to distinguish her from the sects that lay 
each in its own place over against her. As “heresy,” ex- 
plains St. Clement of Alexandria, denotes separation, so the 
words “ Catholic Church” imply unity subsisting among many 
members; and St. Pacian explains the title as meaning that 
the Church is everywhere one, while the sects are nowhere 
one, but everywhere divided. St. Ambrose,’ with reference to 
the Church as the visible Kingdom of Christ, advised St. 
Augustine—in view of the latter’s conversion—to study the 
book of Isaiah, who is the prophet, as of the Messiah, so also 
of the calling of the Gentiles and of the Jmperial power of the 
Church. St. Augustine, in turn, in his controversy with the 
Donatists, appealed to the traditional name “Catholic Church,” 
which is given, and rightly, to that one body only, which, un- 
like the Donatist schism, is diffused throughout the world; 
and again: “In the Catholic Church . . . I am held by 
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the consent of peoples and nations . . . by the very title 
of Catholic, which, not without cause, hath this Church alone, 
amid so many heresies, obtained;’’ and elsewhere, comparing 
the sects with the Church he says: ‘‘ For they are not found 
in many nations where she is; but she, who is everywhere, is 
found where they are.” * 

Sects and schisms abounded in those early times even as 
they do now. “ How,” asks Newman with reference to those 
former times, “‘was an individual inquirer to find the Truth 
amid so many teachers?” and he supplies the answer—an 
answer as applicable to present-day conditions as to those of 
that past age: 


The rule was simple. . . . The Church is everywhere, 
but it is one; sects are everywhere, but they are many, inde- 
pendent, and discordant. Catholicity is the attribute of the 
Church, independency of sectaries.5 . . . The Church is 
a kingdom ; a heresy is a family rather than a kingdom; and 
as a family continually divides and sends out branches, found- 
ing new houses, and propagating itself in colonies, each of 
them as independent as its original head, so was it with heresy. 


The Fathers of those early centuries did not consider that 
the Church’s note of unity in universality lay simply in the 
fact that she was everywhere governed by bishops, priests, 
and deacons; and that, provided these apostolic orders, to- 
gether with the creeds and sacraments, were retained, she 
might be parcelled out in pieces among the nations in accord- 
ance with the requirements of nationalism. She was governed, 
indeed, by bishops, and those bishops came from the Apos- 
tles, but she was a kingdom besides; ‘‘and as a kingdom ad- 
mits of the possibility of rebels, so does such a Church involve 
sectaries and schismatics, but not independent portions.” The 
Fathers regarded the Church as being an organized body cov- 
ering the orbis terrarum, with everywhere one and the same 
jurisdiction and government—as a kingdom “‘at unity with 
itself;” and, so far from recognizing any ecclesiastical relation 
as existing between the sectarian bishops and priests and 
their people, they ‘‘address the latter immediately, as if those 
bishops did not exist, and call on them to come over to the 
Church individually without respect to any one besides; and 

* De Unit, Eccles, 6, 
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that because it is a matter of life and death.” It was noth- 
ing to the purpose that the. Donatists, for instance, had four 
hundred episcopal sees; “the very fact that they were sepa- 
rated from the orbis terrarum was a public,a manifest, a sim- 
ple, a sufficient argument against them.” * 

A political body requires government, and the larger it is 
the more concentrated is its government. Hence the Catholic 
Church has a centre of unity; and it is undeniable that her 
unity has from the first been centred in the Roman See. She 
therefore in no way remits her claim to Catholicity when she 
speaks of herself as ‘‘Roman.” Her adversaries, who make 
use of the term by way of denying her catholicity, do but 
bear witness to the fact that she is that same universal Church 
whose unity in primitive times was centred in the Roman See. 
It was the distinctive mark of Catholics then, as now, to be 
in communion with this See. Of the Catholics of the period 
of the Arian Goths, Newman says they “were denoted by 
the additional title of ‘Romans.’ Of this there are many 
proofs in the histories of St. Gregory of Tours, Victor of 
Vite, and the Spanish Councils.” The intercommunion of the 
Spanish and African Churches of that time with the Roman 
See was the visible ecclesiastical distinction between them and 
their Arian rivals. “The chief ground of the Vandal Hun- 
neric’s persecution of the African Catholics seems to have 
been their connection with their brethren beyond the sea, 
which he looked at with jealousy, as introducing a foreign 
power into his territory.” The African bishops in their ban- 
ishment, to the number of sixty, with St. Fulgentius at their 
head, quote with approbation words of Pope Hormisdas which 
declare that they hold “‘ what the Roman, that is, the Catho- 
lic, Church follows and preserves’” St. Jerome says of the 
See of Peter: “on that rock the Church is built, I know. 
Whoso shall eat the Lamb outside that House is profane.” 
And again: ‘‘If any be joined to Peter’s chair he is mine.” 
And in relation to the Donatist controversy, Newman ob- 
serves: 

Four hundred bishops, though but in one region, were a 
fifth part of the whole episcopate of Christendom, and might 
seem too many for a schism, and in themselves too large a 
body to be cut off from God’s inheritance by a mere majority, 


*Newman’s Development, Ch. VI., Sect. II. 
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even had it been overwhelming. St. Augustiue, then, who 
so often appeals to the ovbis terrarum, sometimes adopts a 
more prompt criterion. He tells certain Donatists to whom 
he writes, that the Catholic bishop of Carthage ‘‘ was able to 
make light of the thronging multitude of his enemies, when 
he found himself by letters of credence joined both to the 
Roman Church, in which ever had flourished the principality 
of the Apostolical See, and to the other lands whence the 
Gospel came to Africa itself.’’ * 


At the present day, as in those early ages of Christianity, 
schisms and sects abound, each in its own territory, or con- 
fined to race and nationality; and wherever they are found, 
as likewise where they are not, there, as formerly and in every 
subsequent age, is to be found that one only body which all 
along has occupied the orbis terrarum, and always has had for 
the centre of its worldwide circle the Roman See. Here is a 
Church, Catholic both as to extension and duration, absolutely 
without a rival in any age. She unites, and has ever united, 
as no other communion and no combination of other com- 
munions have ever united or could unite, nations and multitudes 
of every nation and race in one visibly organized body as a 
kingdom “at unity with itself,” independently of the king- 
doms of the world, despite their incessant and persecuting 
jealousy and opposition. No approach to a parallel to such 
Catholic unity can be found in human affairs; it transcends 
human nature, and cannot be accounted for otherwise than as 
being divine. 

If the writer of this article may be permitted, by way of 
illustration, to speak of a personal experience, he would say 
that since his reception into the Church, to supply for the 
sacrifice of an Anglican benefice, he has received, here in Eng- 
land, foreigners desirous of learning English; the supply has 
been small and intermittent, nevertheless he has bad pupils of 
more than twenty nationalities. Why have they come to him? 
They have come because they, each and all of them, are 
Catholics—“‘ Romans,” as the high-church folk at the Anglican 
church nearby would call them, though there does not happen 
to be an Italian amongst them. They never have heard of a 
Catholic who was not in communion with the Pope; the high 


* [bid,, Ch, VI., Sect, III. 
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Anglican pretence to Catholicity is quite unintelligible to them. 
Here, then, is a little object lesson in the meaning of Catho- 
licity, and a small testimony to the fact of the Catholicity of 
that Church which is centred in the Roman See. 

There is no Catholicity, there never has been any, to com- 
pare with hers on the face of this earth, Mohammedanism 
professes the propagation of a religion through the world, but 
while Catholicism has, as her enemies complain, been a prose- 
lytizing power for nineteen centuries, Mohammedanism has 
long since tired of its undertakirg and has lapsed into a sort 
of conservative, local, national religion. The Oriental Churches 
are but local and national bodies, and do not pretend a wider 
occupation. The Anglican communion, though much smaller 
than the Eastern, is found in many parts of the world—in the 
British Isles, in Canada, Malta, Jerusalem, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, South Africa; but who will venture to call it Catho- 
lic? It is the religion, not even of a race, but of the ruling 
portion of a race; and its extension has been for the most 
part passive, by state policy and immigration; though several 
nationalities are doubtless represented in the membership of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 

And so conscious are High-Church Anglicans of the insuf- 
ficiency of the Anglican and Eastern communions, whether 
separately, or in imaginary combination, that they do not pre- 
tend to claim for them the Catholic note except as being—in 
their own imagination, for none but themselves imagine it— 
parts of the same Church with the Roman. 

With reference to the Anglican contention that the Roman, 
Eastern, and Anglican communions form one visible Church, 
it surely need but be observed that to assert that three religious 
bodies, separate each from the other in administrative authority, 
government, organization, communion, doctrine, nevertheless 
form but one visible body politic, is to proclaim of all para- 
doxes the most impossible! The contention, at any rate, is 
peculiar to High Church Anglicanism, being unknown to the 
East, and without meaning to the mind of the Catholic. 

But while the Eastern and Anglican communions depend, 
as Anglicans tell us, upon Rome for the Catholic note, Rome 
obviously does not depend upon them. 


The Roman communion [if I may quote from what I have 
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elsewhere * written] is sufficient in itself to be the whole visi- 
ble Church Catholic; the difference between the catholicity 
it at present manifests, and that which it would manifest did 
it embrace a larger proportion of the human race isa differ- 
ence, not of kind, but of degree only ; it has reference, not to 
a mere majority in numbers over other communions, and a 
wider representation amongst the nations and races of the 
earth, but to its organic unity and power to maintain that 
unity indissolubly throughout the world. Unity in universal- 
ity of jurisdiction and organization is emphatically the char- 
acteristic which it alone of all communions possesses. The 
Oriental and Anglican communions, on the other hand, 
whether severally or combined, would be insufficient to form 
a Catholic Church, not merely because they are deficient in 
numbers and racial representation, but more especially be- 
cause they possess no jurisdiction independent of national 
frontiers, and, consequently, no means of holding the nations 
or any proportions of their populations in unity of religion. 


But the Anglican objects that to exclude the Greek Church 
—by which he means the sixteen national Churches of the 
East, of whose numbers the Russian Church comprises nine- 
tenths—is to exclude a fourth of Christendom (leaving out of 
this calculation the Protestant sects). The Greek Church, he 
contends, is coeval with the Apostles, and for more than eight 
hundred years has survived its separation from Rome; to ex- 
clude it would be suicidal. Nevertheless, he excludes the Nes- 
torian communion, whose history is still more remarkable. 
' Nestorianism came from Antioch, the original Apostolic See. 
It had its Apostolical succession, a formed hierarchy, and was 
administered by as many as twenty-five archbishoprics. Its 
ecclesiastical dominion lasted for more than eight hundred 
years, and was far more extensive than that of the so-called 
Greek Church. And if it be objected that Nestorianism was 
a heresy, this does but strengthen the force of the argument, 
vizs., that large and imposing communions, administered by 
bishops, priests and deacons, and which, therefore, look like 
necessary portions of the Church, may, notwithstanding, be, 
by reason of schism or heresy, outside the Catholic fold. If, 
then, the Nestorian communion, enormous, widespread and 
lasting as it was, was nevertheless external to the Catholic 


* The Fortnightly Review, August, 1906, p. 282. 
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Church, by reason of heresy, why may not the Greek com- 
munion be likewise external, by reason of schism?* The 
Church is governed, indeed, by bishops, and bishops come 
from the Apostles; but she authenticates herself to be the 
Church, not by her orders, but by her notes, and chiefly by 
“the great note of an ever-enduring cetus fidelium, with a 
fixed organization, a unity of jurisdiction, a political greatness, 
a continuity of existence in all places and times, a suitableness 
to all classes, ranks, and callings, an ever-energizing life, an 
untiring, ever-evolving history.”+ She is not a federation of 
independent dioceses or national churches; she is a Catholic 
kingdom; and asa kingdom admits of the possibility of rebels, 
so does her jurisdiction involve schismatics and sectaries, but 
not independent portions. She is a kingdom manifesting a 
visible unity the world over, not of mere origin or of Apos- 
tolical succession, but ‘of government; and nowhere will you 
find, in any age, such a kingdom other than that over which 
the Pope as Christ’s vicar and vicegerent reigns in every age. 

Nor should the phenomena of such schismatical and heretical 
communions as the Donatist, Arian, Nestorian, and Greek, sur- 
prise us. ‘‘ The law entered in, that sin might abound.” A law 
is both the test of obedience and the occasion of transgression ; 
and in this fallen, rebellious world we should expect to find 
transgression on as large a scale as obedience. Yn relation to 
the Church, moreover, we should expect to find transgression 
taking the form not only of human creations independent of 
her from the first, but also of schisms from her fold. ‘ Of 
your own selves will arise men speaking perverse things to 
draw away disciples after them,” was the warning of St. Paul. 
And St. John explains: “They went out frem us, but they 
were not of us; for, if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have remained with us.” Such was the perversity, ap- 
parent from the first, which, from small beginnings, developed 
later into large schisms and national apostasies. 

The other Protestant sects taken together are greater in 
numbers than those of the Eastern and Anglican communions, 
yet Anglicans experience no difficulty in relation to these 
sects, and do but see in them the fulfillment of St. Paul’s 
warnings: 


* cfr. Newman's Dif’. of Ang., Vol. I., Lect. XI, 5. 
t Essays Crit. and Hist., Vol. I1., p. 76. 
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In the last days shall come dangerous times ; men shall be 
lovers of themselves . , . proud .. . having an appearance, 
indeed, of godliness, but denying the power thereof . . . err- 
ing, and driving into error. . . . There shall be a time, 
when they will not endure sound doctrine, but according to 
their own desires they will heap to themselves teachers, hav- 
ing itching ears, and will, indeed, turn away their hearing 
from the truth, and will be turned unto fables. 


By the words “appearance of godliness,” or piety, New- 
man understands St. Paul to mean an appearance of ortho- 
doxy; and, indeed, he quotes the text in connection with a 
reference to the Greek schism, and observes “‘ that were such 
imposing phenomena as the Greek Church taken out of the 
way, it would be difficult to say how the actual state of 
Christendom corresponded to the apostolic anticipations of it.’ * 
St. Peter, however, as by prophecy, provides an especial warn- 
ing to Protestants, who usually extract their Scripture scraps 
and chips from St. Paul’s epistles; he says that in these 
epistles ‘‘are certain things hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scrip- 
tures, to their own destruction.” St. Jude provides a warning 
against schismatics and sectaries in general: ‘‘I was under a 
necessity to write unto you to beseech you to contend earn- 
estly for the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ against those 
who “‘ despise dominion,” and “ blaspheme whatever things they 
know not .. . walking according to their own desires, 
and their mouth speaketh proud things;” and he bids us be 
‘mindful of the words which have been spoken before by the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who told you that in the 
last times there should come mockers, walking according to 
their own desires in ungodliness. These are they who separ- 
ate themselves, sensual men, having not the spirit.”” And St, 
Augustine tells us that what they separate themselves from 
is that Catholic Church, which in its unity in universality 
covers the orbis terrarum. Schisms and sects all are separa- 
tions from the Catholic Church. They lie separate from her, 
and from one another, each in its own period and region, 
being dependent on time and place for their existence. And 
meanwhile the Church remains visibly one throughout the 


* Diff. of Ang., Vol. I., Lect, XI, 3 
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world in every age—the visible and indivisible kingdom of 
Christ, secured by His endowment, in accordance with His 
promise, against all the disintegrating forces of the world 
and Satan. 

The state of Christendom is not dissimilar in the present 
day to what it was in the first age and has ever since been. 
It is likely, moreover, so to remain despite the present day 
human expedients to unite Christians, in preference to that 
divinely-appointed unity which has all along existed, and now, 
as ever, is visible to all men, and may now, as always, every- 
where be found. The revolt from this divinely-ordained unity 
is likely to continue in a world which fell through pride and 
disobedience, and which, ever since, has been proud of -its 
pride and characterized by the spirit of rebellion and conflict. 
Nor can a mere natural love of brotherhood avail against 
“the enmities of the flesh ’—against national, racial, and social 
antipathies and jealousies. To love, besides those who are of 
our family, nation, or race, ‘‘ strangers or foreigners”’ and those 
who are “afar off,” and to desire association with such as 
** fellow-citizens” in a higher than a mere earthly kingdom, 
requires a supernatural love. It needs “‘the charity of God 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost,” Who under 
the Gospel dispensation has expanded the operation of brotherly 
- love, and “ for a testimony to all nations” has made its em- 
bodiment a Catholic Church. 

And the Catholic Church, opposed in every age by schisms 
and sects, has everywhere ever been manifest and marked off 
from among them by reason of the fact that she has—as no 
other communion ever has had—a government transcending all 
human divisions, administered from an extra-national centre, 
uniting her visibly throughout the world in Catholic com- 
munion. Harnack tells us that the conception of Catholicity 
arose in the first ages from the consciousness of organic unity 
centred in Rome. And, indeed, it is the simple and undeni- 
able fact that there is but one communion that has thus mani- 
fested the Note of Catholicity—the one which now, as ever, 
occupies the orbis terrarum and is centred in the Roman See. 





CONSEQUENCES. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER IV. 


HE Senator stooped as he offered his arm to 
| Jane. 
“We seem to belong to each other,” he 
said, as he pocketed the small card that bore 
: =a Miss Tully’s name. ‘“ You are a stranger and 
so am I, We will take care of each other.” 

She rested her hand timidly upon his coat sleeve. It was 
plain that she had never been asked to accept the courtesy of 
a man’s arm before. At first she had felt half-afraid of this 
tall, ugly man, but his voice reassured her. She had read 
about dinner-parties in books, so when she saw the others 
trailing off through the long, wainscoted hallway, she fell in- 
stinctively into line. 

Mrs, Dandrey’s dinners were famous throughout Washing- 
ton. She always announced that all the food on her table 
was home-grown, home-made. This fact seemed to differen- 
tiate her dishes from the catered creations of her friends. An 
old, ante-bellum mammy ruled despotically in the big, brick 
kitchen, where she worked a sort of witchery with herbs and 
spices, and concocted wonderful sauces, salads and pastries 
that would have tickled the most jaded of epicures. And when 
these delicacies were served on royal Worcester, inherited 
from a remote ancestor, while the table blazed with ancient 
silver, elaborated with the family crest, a dinner proved to be 
a function that one did not soon forget. 

Jane regarded everything with interest. It all seemed so 
wonderful, so different from accustomed conventual simplicity. 
The flowers, the soft, wax lights, the low-cut gowns of the 
women, the number of courses, the confusing array of spoons 
and forks at her place. 

“Which do I use first”? she asked, turning frankly to the 
Senator, 
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“‘The Lord knows,” he answered smiling. “I always pick 
up the wrong one, but I don’t suppose it matters since the 
end is accomplished.” 

‘But there must be a difference,” she persisted. 

“I suppose there is,” he admitted resignedly, “but it’s a 
gamble. Now you pick up that crooked one and I'll take 
this straight one and let’s see who'll finish first.” 

She laughed aloud. ‘‘What manners for a dinner-party,” 
she exclaimed. 

The laugh was so spontaneous that the other diners paused. 
Mrs. Dandrey hoped to give the conversation at the other 
end of the table fresh impetus. 

*‘What are you both having such a good time about ?’’ 
she asked. 

‘*We are wondering about forks and spoons,” said the 
Senator promptly. ‘‘ You see, we are both new at dinner- 
parties, and it’s rather difficult for a man who has lived all 
his life on the Western plains to get used to such a number 
of things. I remember once we were snowed up in a cabin 
in the mountains, with one tin spoon and a gimlet in the way 
of cutlery. I chose the gimlet; it wasn’t in great demand and 
the spoon seemed a little too popular. Unfortunately, I had 
read about germs.” 

Jane was blushing at this confession. It was all very well 
for a man who was a United States Senator to acknowledge 
his ignorance of trivialities, but it did not seem to save the 
situation for her. The Senator, glancing from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows, realized, with an intuition rare in men, that 
he had embarrassed her. 

‘*Men are natural blunderers,” he said, addressing no one 
in particular, ‘I’m getting slowly used to the fact and re- 
signed. I blundered into the Senate and I suppose I'll blun- 
der out again.” So saying the Senator turned to his neglected 
plate. 

The dinner proved to be a very gay one. Bainbridge was 
extremely affable in his position as host. Madge always chat- 
tered volubly. Mrs. Dandrey understood how to fill in threat- 
ened pauses. Jane, alone, said nothing. She had caught a 
glance from Madge Warden’s eyes when she had made her 
first confession, that had robbed her of all joyousness. She 
was suddenly conscious that her dress was absurdly out of 
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date, that her hair was arranged in a most unfashionable way, 
that her arms were thin, her manners awkward, her ignorance 
grotesque. It was a relief to leave the dining-room to put 
those mocking eyes behind her, to join old Mrs. Van Doran 
who had a word of praise for her in the beginning. 

‘* Don’t let the men stay in here and smoke,” said the old 
lady, stopping on the threshold of the door. ‘‘ Women get so 
deadly dull after dinner, when there are no men around, that 
I always go to sleep.” 

The men followed the old lady obediently; she had been 
a personage in Washington so long, that everyone accepted 
her blunt speeches as part of her delightful eccentricity. Her 
husband, long since dead, had represented his government in 
important diplomatic positions abroad. His widow explained 
that her feelings and opinions had been so suppressed during 
her long career as the wife of a diplomatist, that she had 
been talking too much ever since. 

When the party fell into groups again in the drawing- 
room, Jane, much to her own discomfiture, found herself near 
the piano with Madge, Lord Alan Hurst and the Senator. 
Mrs. Van Doran had sought a place by the fire and gathered 
the others around her just as a dowager duchess might have 
insisted on a number of respectful retainers. 

‘*I have wanted to see you for a long time,’ she said to 
the young clergyman, and she sank down in a brocade cov- 
ered chair. ‘‘Why on earth did your Bishop send you to 
this God-forsaken, little country parish?” 

Mrs, Dandrey rushed frantically to her minister’s assist- 
ance. ‘I think it was out of consideration for us,” she said, 
smiling. ‘‘We have had a most dreadful lot of boors to pre- 
side over our parish.” 

“Hm,” sniffed the old lady. “I don’t know that Chester- 
field would have adorned a pulpit. I know I’m plain-spoken, 
and I suppose all plain-spoken people ought to be avoided, 
but I have known you all my life and I am very much inter- 
ested in religion since I left your church.” 

“Left the church,” repeated the young man in some dis- 
may. 

“Yes.” The old lady’s sunken eyes gleamed with mis- 
chief. ‘‘ And I must confess that yeu are directly responsible 
for my becoming a Romanist.” 
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Paul Hartford looked much annoyed. Mrs. Dandrey was 
vexed. There were times when this favored dowager pre- 
sumed too much upon the tolerance of her friends. Bain- 
bridge was too much amused at the outcome to interfere, 
though he knew it was his place to prevent a religious dis- 
cussion. 

‘I'll not tease you any longer, Paul,” said the old lady, 
growing serious, “‘but since we are all such good friends I 
want to tell you that I have followed your career with vary- 
ing emotions. When you wanted to keep the sacrament in 
your church for adoration, I knew your Bishop wouldn’t per- 
mit it. That monogram of yours was a strong plea for auricu- 
lar confession but none of your congregation wanted to con- 
fess their fashionable sins, and the Bishop did not want to try 
and make them. I was angry with the Bishop, Paul, and 
because I was angry—well the Lord works in devious ways— 
I came to the conclusion that I had to have some definitely 
defined truths [to cling to. You and your crowd of high 
churchmen were believing in the Real Presence, and a service 
close akin to the Mass, and the rest of your church was call- 
ing it ‘ Popish idolatry.’ You were refusing to perform the 
marriage ceremony for divorcees, and the Bishop was lugging 
them all to his church festivals, and hugging them to his 
expansive bosom.” 

“TI protest in the name of the Bishop,” said Bainbridge 
laughing. 

“Oh well,” agreed Mrs. Van Doran easily, ‘‘ Paul’s Bishop 
lives in the West you know, and his manner is proper but 
effusive, and he pounced upon Paul in a way I cannot for- 
give. I suppose it’s all very well for you young people to be 
wandering around in the dark, but when one is as old as I 
am, I don’t want to enter a supernatural world as blind as a 
bat and as ignorant as the rest of you.” 

“Dear me!” gasped Mrs. Dandrey. ‘‘Do you really mean 
to say that you have been to confess?” 

“* Certainly,” replied the old lady,” and a hard time I had 
of it. The way I have talked these fifty or a hundred ‘years 
about everybody living and dead, seemed to make a confes- 
sion one endless chain of enormities I couldn’t calculate by 
the year or the month. I had to come down to days and 
hours. The Lord knows I am trying to be charitable, but 
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people are absurd and I suppese I am a confirmed scandal- 
monger. But please let us discuss something pleasanter than 
the state of my soul. You’ve turned the tables on me in a 
very clever way, Paul, sitting there as silent as a sphinx. I’m 
coming to see you some day and convince you that if you 
want ritualism ready-made, you’ve got to come to Rome for 
ae ; 

The young man rose slowly from his chair. He wanted to 
escape from this terrible old woman. 

“You would have some difficulty in turning me Rome- 
wards,” he said. ‘ You forget that I am a Puritan.” 

“I wish I had been one,” she sighed good-naturedly. 
“They only half live and have so few regrets to plague them. 
I know you have always been a dear, good boy, and I am 
very proud of you, but when I thought of you as a beetle 
impaled on a pin—the pin being the Bishop, I was glad in 
my heart that your dear mother hadn’t lived to see it. Now 
go ask Madge Warden to sing; I know you want to get rid of 
me. Some one was telling me that her voice had improved 
greatly. I am sure there was room for it.” 

He murmured some commonplace, and moved slowly away, 
As he joined the younger group, Lord Alan Hurst held out 
his gold cigarette case. ‘‘ We have permission to smoke,” he 
said. f 

The young minister shook his head. “No, thank you, I 
am afraid I never learned how.” 

“I would like to teach you,’ said Madge gaily, as she 
selected a cigarette and lighted it. ‘‘They are most soothing 
when one is tired or worried or bored.” 

“Has Lord Alan Hurst bored you, or worried you, or 
made you tired?” questioned the Senator jovially. 

Lord Alan Hurst smiled wanly at this blunt, American 
humor, and passed his cigarette case on to Jane. 

*‘T don’t know how either” she said, half apologetically, 

The Senator looked relieved. I’m glad of it,” he said, in 
an undertone,” and yet I don’t exactly know why. Some- 
times our prejudices are stronger than our principles.” 

But Jane did not hear. She had no desire to smoke or to 
learn how, but again she felt the older girl’s attitude towards 
her was one of pitying disdain for prudery and provincialism. 
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CHAPTER V. 


After some polite persuasion, Madge sang one or two little 
love-ballads. Lord Alan Hurst played her accompaniments. 
Her voice was thin and weak and barely filled the big draw- 
ing-room. She was wise enough to know that she had no 
great talent, but she felt that her music was effective. It 
proved a willingness to contribute something towards the en- 
tertainment of the guests, and for the time it made her the 
centre of observation, a position which she always strove to 
occupy. 

When every one had praised her, Madge turned to Jane: 
“Perhaps you will sing for us,” she said, with conventional 
politeness, feeling that she had ignored her host’s ward too 
long. 

‘*No,” answered Jane. “I was not taught.” 

“Then you play,” insisted the older girl. 

‘‘No I am not musical; I only act.” 

“Act!” exclaimed Madge in some bewilderment. ‘Oh 
yes,I see. You mean elocution. How delightful. Won’t you 
,speak for us?” As she made the request she turned to look 
at ‘Lord Alan Hurst. She felt that the young Englishman 
was enjoying the situation as much as she, for Madge was 
clever enough and spiteful enough to urge Jane on to any 
childish performance that would make her appear ludicrous in 
the eyes of George Bainbridge. She did not like to think of 
this girl being domiciled in the house. She had been inter- 
ested in its master ever since her debut and it piqued her to 
think that she could not command his allegiance. 

“Would you really like it—would you all really like it?” 
asked Jane eagerly. 

“Of course we would,” answered the Senator, blissfully 
oblivious of any feminine plot. 

“Then I'll do the sleep-walking scene from Macbeth,’ she 
said, ‘‘if you will all come out into the hall.” 

““We will come anywhere you say,” agreed the Senator. 
‘* Lead on and the audience will follow.” 

Madge lingered for a moment in the doorway, and whis- 
pered to Lord Alan Hurst. ‘The sleep-walking scene! Fancy! 
I wonder she didn’t recite ‘The Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck.’ ” 
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Paul Hartford overheard the remark. ‘‘She is nothing but 
a child,” he said, tolerantly. 

“*She’s twenty.” 

“‘ Age is counted by experience and feeling,” he said. 

‘Ther you must be a septuagenarian.” Like most South- 
ern girls she could not resist talking personalities with young, 
attractive men. 

Paul Hartford made no reply. He had little knowledge of 
women, and he did not know how to meet their raillery or 
sympathy. He was still wincing from his experience with old 
Mrs. Van Doran. He felt unequal to further discussion of 
any sort. He was seeking some plausible excuse to go home; 
he only lingered because he did not want Mrs. Dandrey to 
believe that he had been offended by the onslaught on his re- 
ligion, but when he reached the hallway he became interested 
in spite of himself. 

Jane was transformed. She had been so quiet, so self- 
effacing during the evening, that no man, ignorant of the ways 
of women, could understand the change that had come over 
her. She was giving orders and dictating to those around 
her with the assurance of a theatrical star arranging a proper 
Stage-setting. Her eyes were bright with excitement, her 
cheeks burned. She had forgotten her strange environment— 
Madge’s critical gaze. Her artistic temperament was roused. 
Nothing mattered except the part she was to play. 

‘* Please place your chairs against the door facing the stairs. 
Now put out the lights. Give me a candle. Someone raise 
that shade on the landing so the moonlight can filter in. Will 
someone hold my hairpins? I must have my hands free.” 
And she ran lightly up the stairs while her audience waited 
in the dark for the scene to begin. 

Old Mrs. Van Doran, always curious to know what was 
going on about her, said with her usual candor: “I must find 
out where those young people have disappeared. I'll wager 
something pretty that Madge Warden is making Jane uncom- 
fortable.” 

“ How?” asked Mrs. Dandrey vaguely. 

“Don’t ask how, Marian,” said the fat old lady, rising with 
some difficulty from her chair, ‘women have been trying to 
make their own sex uncomfortable ever since the world began. 


Madge has been out several seasons and looks a bit tired and 
VOL. XCIV.— 49 
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jaded. Jane is a fresh, young thing with possibilities of beauty 
and brains that will overshadow Madge completely. I would 
like to know how you came to inherit James Tully’s daughter?” 

Bainbridge was a little afraid of his sister. He knew that 
if she expressed regret over her charge that Mrs. Van Doran 
would publish it, and the old lady’s remarks had a vast circu- 
lation in Washington, so he made haste to answer. 

‘‘Her father was my best friend. My sister is an angel of 
mercy.” 

‘‘And where have you kept her all these years?” 

** At school in a convent.” 

**Good,” said the old lady. “I like convents. I don’t 
know much about them, but they seem to instill some obedi- 
ence, some sense of reverence in their girls. When my poor, 
dear husband was Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, I could al- 
ways tell the convent girls; they knew how to courtesy, they 
were never officious and they all had a good, French accent. 
And what became of the child’s mother ?” 

**I never knew her.” 

‘And neither did I. I fancy she was some awful creature 
that James Tully was ashamed of. I believe she died, or she 
would have held on to the child like a wildcat.” 

They had reached the darkened hall. A suppressed laugh 
from Madge was the only sound that came from the shadows. 

“I told you so,” said the old lady, pressing Bainbridge’s 
arm, ‘“‘I told you so. Where is Jane?” she asked aloud. 

‘*She is going to act for us,” said the Senator innocently. 
“Here is a chair Mrs. Van Doran. Mrs. Dandrey take my 
place. Here comes Lady Macbeth now.” 

‘*We are going to have the sleep-walking scene.” Madge’s 
tone was unmistakable now. 

Bainbridge started to turn on the lights; he wanted to 
stop the unkind performance, but Paul Hartford restrained 
him. ‘‘ Let her go on; she is so happy in doing it.” 

In the faint moonlight Jane moved slowly down the stairs, 
her dark hair falling about her shoulders almost to her knees; 
the trailing gown with its flowing sleeves seemed made for the 
part. Her eyes were staring and apparently sightless, the 
candle she held high above her head cast a big, black shadow 
on the wall that contrasted strangely with the small, spectral 
figure by its side. The old hall hung with ancient tapestries, 
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the wonderful effect of a real moon shining through the diamond- 
paned window, the creaking steps, the tense expression of suf- 
fering on the young actress’s white face as she came nearer 
and nearer, roused in her audience, satiated with much theatre- 
going, a sense of the unusual. 

She put her candle upon the newel post, and then, sitting 
down upon the lowest step, she began with the words, made 
hackneyed, almost ridiculous by much school-room declaiming : 
“Yet here’s a spot.” 

Her voice with its strange, musical cadences arrested atten- 
tion at once. She began sleepily at first like one too weary 
to realize her own misery, and then, with marvelous skill, she 
depicted a primitive soul striving to regain some of its past 
evil bravado and then becoming a victim to its own woman- 
hood—a woman who had known protecting tenderness for her | 
offspring, passionate love for her mate. 

Holding up her frail hands, forever stained, she seemed to 
crave forgetfulness, peace, pity; all power was impotent, all 
life remorseful agony. When, with a last, sobbing sound, she 
turned to go up the stairs, her audience was breathless with 
amazement. It was not until she reached the landing, that 
the applause began, then Bainbridge realized that this was the 
dangerous talent of which the nuns had written. Where had 
the child learned to comprehend and interpret such a complex 
character as this medieval queen? 

Mrs, Van Doran, as usual, was the first to recover herself. 

‘What a wonder the child is,” she said, fanning herself 
energetically. ‘‘She gave me the creeps with her acting. 
What a responsibility for you, George Bainbridge.” 

‘‘Where did she come from?” whispered Madge. 

“A professional no doubt,’’ said Lord Alan Hurst. 

“It’s all very mysterious,” added Madge. 

“For God’s sake keep her off the stage,” implored the 
Senator. 

Paul Hartford made no comment. He had been shut away 
from the world so long in theological seminaries that he knew 
nothing of actors or stage settings. He had forgotten Jane. 
The old, familiar tragedy had merely accentuated the suffer- 
ing of the world in which he seemed to stand with futile 
hands, craving to bring the supernatural into lives made hor- 

ible by sin. 
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Mrs. Dandrey was smiling with genuine delight. Jane’s 
advent no longer seemed an affliction since she had made the 
evening memorable. 

“It is so difficult to create any entertainment out of the 
ordinary at dinner-parties,” she said. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The audience fell into little groups, and bored one another 
discussing theatres in general, and great actresses they had 
seen. Jane did not reappear. 

“I suppose she has gone to her room to do up her hair,” 
said Mrs. Dandrey to the Senator, who first noticed her ab- 
sence. 

‘*Bashful, no doubt,” said Mrs. Van Doran. ‘“ Thank 
God there are some girls who still cling to the traditions of 
their grandmothers.” 

* And what are those traditions?”’ asked Bainbridge smiling. 

“Blushing and fainting and staying at home and not know- 
ing how to spell.” 

“To spell?” 

“It’s no disgrace, my dear George,” she said convinciagly. 
“I mention spelling as merely indicative that they were ignor- 
ant of many things that are now considered essential. Now 
my own grandmother’s letters were atrocious, but she managed 
a plantation with three hundred slaves, kept them clothed and 
fed, taught them their Bible, and their duty to God and each 
other, kept families together and never permitted my grand- 
father, who seems to have been an unpleasant person, to sell 
any husband away from his wife.” 

“And if she had lived to-day,” suggested Bainbridge 
‘teasingly, “she would have taken to the suffrage platform and 
traveled all over the world.” 

‘*Perhaps,” admitted the old lady, ‘‘but that does not dis- 
prove that there are traditions to cling to. Of course, I realize 
that I almost antedate the flood and that railroads were cer- 
tainly curiosities in my grandmother’s day, and that traveling 
in stage-coaches was most uncomfortable, but she was con- 
tented and capable and kept her place.” 

Bainbridge was laughing now. ‘Her place, Mrs. Van Doran, 
Would you expound a woman’s place?” 
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The old lady was on the defensive at once. She snorted 
like a war-horse. “TI’ll do no such thing,” she said. ‘I never 
cared for my own sex collectively, but I’ll not abuse them to 
a mere man; they have entered the business-world and have 
become money-getters, money-makers; they are pushing into 
all the professions; if they get to the polls they will also claim 
the privilege of proposing, and then there will be few eligible 
bachelors to plague inveterate match-makers like me. Why 
haven’t you married in all these years?” 

“I am waiting for the millenium of which you speak,” he 
said. ‘*No one has asked me as yet.” 

They were interrupted here by Paul Hartford. He wanted 
to say goodenight and, though he dreaded a further attack 
from his old friend, he was too punctilious to leave with- 
out speaking to her. Fortunately she was too busy with 
Bainbridge to give him much attention. She pressed his hand 
and said with unexpected softness: 

“If I have been a rude, old woman, Paul, pray forgive me. 
Don’t harbor malice over night. I’m coming to see you when, 
no doubt, I’ll make myself more disagreeable, if possible, than 
I have to-night.” 

He made some conventioral reply, and shaking hands with 
Bainbridge he moved slowly up the stairs to get his hat and 
light-weight overcoat that he had worn as a precaution against 
this changeable, autumnal weather. 

Jane had turned out the lamp in the upper hallway when 
she was arranging her scenic effects, but the moon was very 
bright and the white woodwork of the many doors on either 
side of the long corridor, seemed to reflect the spectral light. 
The way was not unfamiliar to Hartford. Mrs. Dandrey always 
reserved the west-wing for her bachelor guests; the rooms 
were large and exceedingly comfortable, and he had often en- 
joyed their hospitality. But to-night, as he had explained to 
his hostess, he could not stay; he was to have early service 
in the morning, and he must see his sexton about opening 
the church. 

Half-way down the hall, a sobbing sound attracted his 
attention; a few more steps and he saw a white figure move 
from a window that jutted out over the front door. It was a 
deep recess and made a cozy nook just large enough to hold 
a writing desk, a chair, and a pot or two of trailing ferns. 
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Hartford knew the place well; he had often sat there to send 
a hasty note or to enjoy the widened view of the river, but 
to-night it all seemed strange to him and he stopped breath- 
less for the moment with an inherent awe of the supernatural. 
Absurd stories of the haunts of this old house rushed vividly 
to his mind to be dispelled the next moment when Jane 
spoke. . 

“ Are you not going to stay?” she said regretfully. 

He went up to her in the deep embrasure of the window. 
Her long hair still fell about her shoulders, her eyes were 
heavy with tears. He felt vaguely that she had turned to him 
for some sort of assistance and he waited awkwardly for her 
to explain. 

“* Are you not going to stay?” she repeated. 

“No, I am going now. I was startled for a moment. I 
thought you were a ghost.” 

“I wish I were,” she said fervently. 

Because he knew little of women he was always literal 
with them. 

‘* What for?” he asked. 

“They are but wandering souls,” she said, “‘ suffering their 
purgatory, perhaps, while I—’’ she tapped nervously upon the 
window-pane—“ while I am so tempestuous that I often doubt 
if I shall save my soul at all.” 

He looked sympathetically down upon her, feeling that the 
evening had not been all in vain if it had brought him in 
touch with a soul in need of spiritual comfort, but he had 
lived so apart from people all his life that when a longed-for 
opportunity presented itself, a sensation of helplessness came 
over him. He had no self-confidence to balance his eagerness, 
no spontaneity to meet emergencies. His sermons which were 
deeply spiritual were always carefully prepared weeks before 
he delivered them. In the dim peace of his study he could 
write brilliantly, sometimes, very rarely, he could forget him- 
self and talk with equal eloquence, but to-night he was con- 
fused, afraid. 

‘*You are very young to be so despairing,” he said. 

“ Perhaps it is not quite despair,” she smiled. ‘ Where is 
your church? I'll come in the morning.” 

“It is only a mile from here, a pleasant walk. I’ll be so 
pleased to have you a member of my congregation.” 
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‘‘And I am so glad that the church is so near. Please, 
can’t you hear my confession before you leave? I am a 
stranger in a strange land. I tried to find the church this 
afternoon but I could not. I must have taken the wrong road.” 

He had never met such a request before, and for the mo- 
ment he did not know how to answer. Whole paragraphs of 
his maligned pamphlet defining auricular confession seemed 
to stand out like writing on the wall, convincing him that he 
had the right—the sacramental right—to forgive sin and then 
the tirade of his Bishop filled him with doubt. The old struggle 
that had worn him out body and soul seemed to begin anew. 
He had sought peace in passiveness; this young girl had made 
him suddenly conscious that his quiescence had been mere 
cowardice. 

Jane was on her knees before him. The situation and the 
request did not seem strange to her. As a child she had often 
knelt and made her confession to the infirm, old chaplain in 
the convent parlor; this recessed window promised privacy. 
Her appeal was made to her parish priest, her soul was troubled 
with passion. 

‘* Bless me, father, for I have sinned,” she began. ‘I be- 
lieve I have committed murder in my heart to-night. I have 
been so full of rage and my vanity must be great, because I 
was so hurt when they—when she—assumed that I did not 
know that I was to be made a laughing-stock.” Tears choked 
her voice; the words came incoherently. 

Paul Hartford leaned weakly against the window-sill. 

“Don’t—don’t go on,” he protested, “I think—I think 
you have made a mistake.” 

She looked up at him wonderingly in the moonlight. “A 
mistake, what do you mean?” she said. 

He seemed to gather himself for a supreme effort. ‘I—I 
am not sure that I have the right.” 

“But you are a priest?” 

A sudden illumination came to him. ‘Not your sort I’m 
afraid.” 

“You are not a Catholic?” 

* Not a Romanist.”’ 

She sank into a quivering, little heap on the floor. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me? Mrs. Dandrey called you ‘father.’ You 
wore the Roman collar. It was not fair to me—not fair.” 
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He stooped to lift her to her feet; her hands were very 
cold. ‘‘ Forgive me, forgive me,” he cried, moved by the fact 
that she felt he had injured her. ‘‘ You cannot guess what all 
this means to me. I have believed in confession—believed in 
its sacramental force—I was off my guard—I did not know— 
I could not think—until I realized that you had been trained 
to it and I had not. The evening has been a hard one on 
us both.” 

She stood up beside him. The intonations of his voice had 
roused her sympathy, his apology was so complete, so abject. 
With quick intuition she realized that he referred to some 
hard, religious struggle the end of which he could not see. 

“I suppose it was my fault,” she said. “‘I am so impetu- 
ous, and I have no knowledge of the world except from 
books. I have read that Catholics were not very numerousin 
some parts of Virginia and that priests, when they visited 
country houses, heard the confessions of the family and said 
Mass for them next day. So I started to make my con- 
fession to you, and now that you know the worst about me 
please don’t tell anyone. I hope Miss Warden is not a special 
friend of yours for I hated her to-night. Of course, I’ll have 
to get over the feeling and forgive her, but I am afraid I 
won’t forget.” 

“I’m afraid you won’t have an opportunity to forget her,” 
he said smiling. ‘“‘Mrs. Dandrey seems very devoted to her.” 

**Then she will not be devoted to me. I do not believe she 
wants me here. Does—does Mr. Bainbridge live here always?” 

‘*He has lived for the last ten years in Europe.” 

“Oh, I hope he will take me back. I don’t believe I shall 
like it here.” ; 

Paul Hartford was bewildered. ‘‘ You do not know them,” 
he ventured. 

“No,” she said, seeming very small and pitiful in her lone- 
liness. “‘I know no one. It may seem a strange thing to say, 
but I suppose you know me better than any one in the house 
to-night.” 

“I?” he questioned. ‘I hope we shall know each other 
far better, for as yet I don’t believe I know your name. I 
did not hear it clearly when we were introduced.” 

“My name is Jane—Jane Tully,” she said simply. 

“Tully!” he repeated, and the name seemed to hold some 
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unpleasant association, for his kind face looked white and stern. 
‘‘I suppose the name is not an uncommon one—I once knew 
someone by the name of Tully, but it was so long ago— . 
years ago.” 

**I may have relatives in this country, but I don’t where 
or who they are. Mr. Bainbridge was my father’s friend. I 
am his ward. I never saw him except once until to-day.” 

**Do you mean that he never came to see you all the time 
you were at school?” 

“I was in Paris, he was traveling. He could not know 
how alone I have felt in all these years—how friendless.”’ 

‘*But you will make friends now. Here is one that you 
can count on,” he said, with a stiffness that had grown with 
his seclusion. “Let me serve you in any way I can. Let 
me make some amends for to-night.” 

She did not have time to reply, for footsteps sounded on 
the stairs, and as she moved a little away from him he saw 
her take a bottle from the desk and deliberately pour its con- 
tents over her dress. . 

“It is red ink,” she said quietly. ‘“‘I was going to put 
blood stains on Lady Macbeth’s hands, for I wanted to do that 
other great scene, the one after Duncan’s murder, you know, 
but I couldn’t act any more before Miss Warden. I did 
not want to go downstairs again because my eyes were swollen 
from crying. I must have some excuse for not reappearing,” 

The footsteps reached the landing. Jane went forward to 
meet Mrs. Van Doran, who came puffing up the remaining 
stairs. 

‘Mercy child!” exclaimed the old lady. ‘“ Are you hurt?” 

“No, no,” answered Jane, and her laugh sounded mirth- 
lessly through the still hall. “It is only ink—red ink. I 
spilled it on my dress,” 

Paul Hartford moved unseen into the spare room, his brain 
awhirl. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next day was Sunday. Breakfast was always an un- 
satisfactory meal. The merciless sunlight, shining through the 
long casement windows, showed tired eyes, encroaching wrinkles 
and powder not carefully applied. Madge’s morning dress was 
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not altogether fresh, the lace in the neck was a trifle soiled, 
and the frill of her silk underskirt was frayed at the edges. 

“‘ Breakfasting is a barbarous custom,” she announced open- 
ly to Mrs. Dandrey. ‘‘Only the memory of your hot waffles 
lured me from my bed. In my next incarnation I trust I shall 
be a bat or bird that begins to move only at nightfall.” 

‘How unpleasantly dismal,” said Lord Alan Hurst, busy 
with his plate. “ Would you foreswear your taste for waffles ?”’ 

“Well, perhaps not,’”’ she answered. smiling. ‘‘If they were 
served with maple syrup I might be content to rise at noon- 
day.” 

Jane came into the room at this moment dressed in the 
black uniform she had worn at the convent. The gown was 
perfectly plain, but it had been made in Paris by a little woman 
that understood the art of “ lines.” She had also compre- 
hended the possibilities of grace and style in Jane’s slender 
figure. The dress was a triumph of simplicity, but Jane, crav- 
ing brightness and color after her austere monastic years, did 
not realize that Madge’s critical eyes were at last bent upon 
her with begrudged admiration. 

Bainbridge rose from the foot of the table and pulled out 
her chair, which he had had placed near his own. 

“Good morning, Lady Macbeth,” he said, kindly. ‘Why 
did you desert us all last night?” 

‘* Such a sight as she was,” said Mrs. Van Doran, raising 
her lorgnette to view the girl approvingly. ‘‘She met me at 
the stairs, her dress covered with red ink. She had been put- 
ting blood stains on her hands to harrow up our feelings fur- 
ther, and she spilled the bottle.” 

‘‘T am glad it did not spill over the carpet,” Jane said 
easily. ‘I’m sorry I startled you. I suppose I looked like a 
real murderess in the moonlight.” 

“You did, indeed,” agreed the old lady, “and that beauti- 
ful dress! Why, child, you can’t buy that white, silvery tissue 
now for love or money!” 

“It was an old dress,” said Jane. “It was one of my 
mother’s stage costumes.” 

Madge looked at Lord Alan Hurst. Mrs. Dandrey stiffened 
perceptibly. She had hoped to keep Jane’s family history in 
the background; there was no use in exploiting it. Unknown 
Parisian actresses never sounded quite respectable. The Sen- 
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ator was conscious of a certain frigidity of atmosphere, but he 
was not subtle enough to realize what had produced it. Bain- 
bridge hastened to relieve the situation by saying: 

“Your mother had great talent.” 

Jane turned wonderingly to him. “ Why I thought you 
never knew her,” she said, 

Mrs. Van Doran, secretly enjoying the whole situation, 
plunged in at this point, determined to champion this girl who 
had taken her whimsical fancy. 

‘*I] knew your dear father well, child, and he could not 
stand anything mediocre. He was the most critical person I 
ever met! Toleration is the secret of much happiness. I once 
said to him: ‘No perfectionist gets much satisfaction out of 
life.’ I remember he laughed and said: ‘ Who is insane enough 
to look for satisfaction or happiness?’ I could never persuade 
him to talk about himself. Perhaps for that reason he was 
the most entertaining man I ever met. Now, please tell me 
who is going to church this morning?” 

She changed the subject with such startling suddenness 
that they all looked up quickly from their plates. 

“I’m very sorry,” began Mrs. Dandrey, “but I must con- 
fess that I forgot all about church. I left my automobile at 
the garage yesterday. It really is a most unsatisfactory car; 
it seems to be always in need of repair; and my brougham, 
that I always depend upon, met with some sort of an accident 
coming from the station. There’s my riding-horse, and Lord 
Alan Hurst and the Senator both rode over last evening, so 
their horses are in the stable, but there is no vehicle except 
the hay wagon, and your church is three miles away.” 

“Then I'll have to stay at home,” said Mrs. Van Doran 
promptly. “I can’t ride, that’s certain.” And she looked 
down upon her “‘roly poly” figure with a mild sort of for- 
bearance. “The Lord knows my spirit is willing, but He’s 
given me a body that would burden any horse.” 

“Do you care to go?” asked Bainbridge, turning to Jane. 
“I am afraid that I am not strong enough to ride myself, but 
I am sure—” 

“That I will go with her,” interrupted the Senator. ‘I 
am a Catholic, even though I wasn’t brought up in a convent. 
I suppose it is safe to assume that Mass is at eleven.” 

“T'll lend you the skirt of my riding-habit,” said Mrs. 
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Dandrey, anxious to get this difficult young person out of the 
house even for a short time. She wanted to take Bainbridge 
aside and tell him that he must warn Jane to keep silent as 
to her antecedents if she wished to remain under his shelter- 
ing roof. 

“Thank you,” said Jane, after a moment’s hesitation. “I 
should like to go very much.” 

As she passed through the doorway to get ready for her 
ride, she turned and courtesied to the guests. 

Mrs. Dandrey looked aghast. ‘“‘She has no notion of the 
conventionalities,” she said apologetically, when Jane was safely 
out of hearing. 

“I fancy it’s a conventual custom,” said Madge, wishing to 
appear generous. 

“I think it’s charming,’”’ commented old Mrs. Van Doran, 
‘fa young girl showing such respect for her elders.” And she 
lingered spitefully on the last word, and looked at Madge, 
**God knows we. lack reverence everywhere. There is some- 
thing wrong with an education that does not inculcate it. I 
don’t expect you to agree with me, George Bainbridge. You 
were born a cynic, bur don’t spoil Jane, I implore you, by 
trying to get her to share any of your savage ideas.” 

While the old lady continued to thunder good-naturedly at 
her host, the Senator escaped to the stables to superintend the 
‘saddling of his own horse and to help Jane to mount, but it 
was not until they were fairly started on their way that the 
girl confessed to him that she had never ridden in her life, 

“I’m afraid we shall have to walk our horses all the way,’’ 
she said. “If they begin te trot I’ll never be able to stay 
on, I know.” 

“Well, I like your courage,” he said laughing. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me before?” 

**Because—” she stopped, remembering his frankness of the 
evening before, “I would tell you but—but you publish my 
revelations, and I’m proud and vain and small-minded and 
self-conscious and all the other things that one’s friends are 
supposed to forget.” 

Jove!” he exclaimed, his small eyes twinkling with amuse- 
ment. ‘I'll promise to enter into any plot you please. Just 
go ahead; you seem to need a safety-valve, or it looks to me 
as if you'd burst.” 
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**As bad as that,” she said gaily. ‘‘ First show me how 
to hold these reins. I haven’t an idea about a horse. Now 
I couldn’t confess to anything before Miss Warden. She thinks 
I’m atrocious already.” 

“ And exactly what do you mean by atrocious?” 

“Impossible, socially.” She made a wry face. “I’m not 
used to smart people, fashionable living, dinner-parties. They 
doubt whether I’m quite respectable, and from their point of 
view I don’t know whether I am or not. Did you see how 
they all looked when I said my mother was an actress ?” 

‘Good Lord! What rot!” 

She turned her head quickly. Her movements had all the 
alertness of a bird’s. 

‘*What—what’s rot?” she asked. 

“It’s slang,” he said. “I wanted to swear—I wonder—I 
really never stopped to consider the matter before—but I won- 
der what these blue-blooded aristocrats think of me?” 

‘6 You ? ” 

‘*Yes, my father was a cowboy in the true sense of the 
word—lived among them. Cold nights, when there wasn’t any 
other place to sleep, he would huddle down among the cattle 
just for the warmth of their bodies. I don’t care who knows 
it. My mother did the washing and cooking and helped build 
the house we lived in—I’m proud of it. They belonged to 
the pioneers who made the West what it is to-day—God’s 
country. They had no traditions to weigh them down. Wash- 
ington is full of people too proud to accept charity—too gen- 
teel to work. No doubt if they starve they will do it grace- 
fully, but they will do it without witnesses, and even their 
emotions will be lost to society. I suppose you will agree 
that real emotions let loose would be a great aid to you in 
your profession.” 

“My profession!” she repeated. 

He did not answer her question. His eyes looked sternly 
ahead of him. He seemed oblivious to the wonders of the 
woods around them. It was an ideal Indian summerday. The 
maples had long ago offered their golden holocaust to the brown 
earth, and they stood etched against the sky, full of graceful 
beauty in their barrenness. The oaks flamed scarlet, the honey- 
suckle, still hardy and green in the sheltered places, had run 
rampant over rotting stumps and leaning fences, the far-stretch- 
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ing fields of golden-rod had grown gray and feathery in the 
frost, a blue mist marked the river. 

‘*Some day, I suppose, you will go on the stage,” said the 
big man slowly, “‘but before you make up your mind, I would 
like you to promise me—of course I realize that I am a stranger 
—but I’d like you to promise me that you will tell me—tell 
me before you go.” 

She gave the promise lightly enough, thinking nothing of her 
future. Her troubled mood had changed, the witchery of the 
woods claimed her whole attention. She wanted to stop and 
swing in the grape vines. She insisted on gathering an arme 
load of oak branches for the church. She seemed to have found 
a new sense of liberty in this enchanted forest, and as she 
rode on under the great gnarled trees, she wove together old 
fairy stories and legends and pretended that they were true. 

The Senator knew nothing of fairies, gnomes or goblins. He 
had never had time in his work-a-day boyhood for the childish 
joys of make-believe, but he followed her fancy with rare sym- 
pathy, adding the reality of the woodland knowledge he had 
learned as a hunter, to make her dream-world more complete. 

“Suppose, oh, let us suppose we are lost in this beautiful 
wood!” 

“Then we shall have to study the mosses on the trees to 
find our way out.” 

“‘ But we don’t want to find our way out yet,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘Oh! look at that beautiful, bright green space. I 
believe the fairies dance there at night; they ride on grass- 
hoppers and daddy-long-legs, and the fairy knights carry grass- 
blades for spears and they fight for their lady-loves when the 
moon is bright and full. Oh, suppose we stay here until even- 
ing! Look at that great hollow in that tree. Wouldn’t it be 
charming to build a fire there if we were really lost children, 
and had anything to cook?” 

‘I reckon we wouldn’t be carrying provisions if we were 
lost children, but I tell you what we could do. Wecould stop 
at this little stream and I could tear my cravat into strips, 
and we could fish here with a bent pin and a wriggling worm 
until we had something for dinner.” 

“Oh, let us do it now. Nobody cares whether we come 
back or not. Let us stop and have dinner in the woods.” 

‘I thought we were going to Mass.” 
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“Oh, I forgot for the moment! I actually forgot,” she 
added remorsefully. ‘‘Let us hurry. I’m afraid we shall be 
late. Here is the open road. The sisters at the convent used 
to tell me that I was the most forgetful girl they ever knew; 
and to-day—my first Sunday in America—I forgot for the 
moment that we were going to church. I never saw a wood 
like that before.” 

And once more in the open the Senator had to continue 
his riding-lessons to his young charge. A short distance 
brought them to the church, the doors were closed; a card 
nailed against the pillar of the entrance proclaimed the fact 
that Mass was said every other Sunday. The priest who served 
this mission had to divide his time among several churches 
many miles apart. 

“We have done our best,” said the Senator. ‘‘ Now, I 
suppose, we must go home. Hold your reins a little tighter. 
Don’t touch him with your whip. He’s more anxious to get 
back than we are, and we don’t want him to go galloping.” 

The girl acted intelligently upon all his suggestions, and, 
becoming braver as she grew more accustomed to the saddle, 
she let her horse fall into an easy pace a little in advance of 
the Senator’s. Exhilarated by the exercise and proud of her 
first attempt at horsemanship, she turned her head to see how 
close the Senator was following. The wooded roadway was very 
quiet and peaceful. Behind some screening trees she could 
get a glimpse of another small church and a cottage close by; 
the path leading up to this tiny rectory was bordered with 
late blooming roses. These cultivated flower-beds seemed so 
incongruous in this wilderness of growing things, that Jane 
stopped to examine them. As she attempted to pull up her 
horse he shied at a bit of old newspaper that had been caught 
in the brambles of a blackberry bush, and pitching Jane from 
him, he galloped on without her. 

The Senator was beside her in a moment. She lay white 
and inert in the heavy dust of the roadway. He bent over 
her anxiously, his fingers on her pulse. “Thank God she was 
not dragged,” he said, prayerfully grateful. Then picking her 
up he carried her along the rose-bordered path, cursing himself 
for his carelessness, his heart full of tender pity for the girl 
in his arms, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE REVISED PSALTER OF THE BREVIARY. 


BY CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER, 


HE latest Revision of the “Psalter” of the Ro- 
man Breviary calls for some notice by those 
who are interested in liturgical matters. It is 
not often in the history of the Church that a 

=s 6reform so profound and far-reaching in its effects 

ron been brought about with so little of the dispute and dis- 
cussion which has attended previous attempts at reconstruction. 

It is necessary to carry our minds back to the last Ecu- 
menical Council of the Vatican, opened by Pius IX. over forty 
years ago, and never formerly closed, and to recall certain 
important demands there made by prelates from all parts of 
the Catholic world. The commission appointed by Pius 1X. 
in 1856, had reported that the Breviary required revision, that 
the time was ripe for such revision, and that the Rubrics 
needed special attention. From a negative point of view the 

commission reported, that the time was not opportune for a 

revision of the legends, homilies and antiphons. From all 

parts of the world opinions were, later on at the Vatican 

Council, gathered upon the question and submitted to the 

assembly in order to draw attention to the matter. Following 

Dom Baiimer and Dom Baudot, we may group these opinions 

according to the nationality of those who presented them. 

The French scheme desired the expurgation of the lessons 

(of the Sanctorale) from apocryphal matter, the correction of 

the “ Hymnal,” a re-distribution of the “Psalter,” a limitation 

of the power to transfer feasts, the recasting of the Calendar 
in order to give less prominence to purely Roman saints, and 
an abridgement of the office as a whole. 

The German scheme, characteristically, devoted itself to the 
question of the expurgation of doubtful matter, and required 
further, permission to anticipate Matins of the following day 
at any hour after 2 P. M. 

The Canadian scheme placed chief stress upon the need 
for a re-distribution of the “‘ Psalter,” in order that as far as 
possible the whole “ Psalter” should be recited weekly, and 
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that the office should be shortened with a view to relieving 
priests whose time was largely occupied with the cure of souls. 

The Italians desired correction of those parts of the 
Breviary which did not concur with the results of modern 
criticism, that more appropriate homilies should be chosen for 
certain days, and that some arrangement should be made by 
which the whole “ Psalter” might be recited at least several 
times a year. 

For our present purpose it is enough to note that in three 
out of these four schemes a desire is expressed for a better 
recitation of the “ Psalter.” 

The present distribution of the Psalms amongst the hours 
of the day and week dates back, at any rate in its main fea- 
tures, to the beginning of the ninth century. Previous to that 
- date we know that St. Gregory the Great, at the close of the 
sixth century, had given certain directions as to the distribu- 
tion, and that either he or one of his successors had laid the 
foundation of the recitation which became universal in all 
churches of the Empire after 802. In Rome itself it seems 
almost certain that the adoption of this scheme was later, for 
Amalarius records that the length of Matins depended upon 
the hour of dawn, and that Lauds invariably began at that 
hour whether Matins were finished or no. It is usual to speak 
of this distribution of the ‘‘ Psalter” as “ Gregorian,” and 
though no argument as to authorship is intended to be con- 
veyed, it is convenient to retain the term here. At this period 
it seems quite certain that a weekly recitation of the ‘‘ Psalter” 
was regarded as the rule. 

No doubt this rule was largely an imitation of the monas- 
tic custom defined by St. Benedict (¢ 529). The distribution 
was, it is true, widely different when adopted by those who 
lived outside the cloister, and adapted in various ways to their 
particular requirements. But it was weekly, and so it has re- 
mained to the present day. 

The only other distribution of ancient date which need be 
noticed here is the Ambrosian. This is spread over two 
weeks; but it is rash, with our limited knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Milanese rite to hazard any suggestion as to the 
period at which it was ordered. It is a hope which I am 
sure is shared by all liturgical scholars, that more time will 
be devoted in the near future to its study. 

VOL. XCIV.—50 
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So the question remained settled until the time of the 
Council of Trent, when the revision of the Breviary, which 
was, indeed, long overdue, was again set on foot. In 1535 
Cardinal Francis Quignonez had published a Breviary for pri- 
vate recitation by ecclesiastics, out of choir. He arranged 
the “Psalter” to be said weekly; limited the lessons to three, 
confining them for the greater part to Holy Scripture alone; 
in his first edition abolished even antiphons, and omitted all 
the short chapters and the responds at Matins and the Hours. 
His underlying ideas, true in the main, that the Breviary is 
made for man and not man for the Breviary, and that the 
essential matter is that God should receive His due meed of 
praise from a willing, and not from an overburdened heart, was 
shared by others, amongst whom was Blessed Joseph Maria 
Tommasi, himself one of the greatest liturgical scholars of that 
or any time, who had obtained a personal privilege from the 
Holy See to recite only the Office of the Season, and who 
projected a reform of the Breviary for private use. Paul III. 
countenanced the Quignonian Breviary so far as to allow secu- 
lars, who obtained leave, to substitute it for the Roman Office 
in private. But the reform which it advocated went too far out- 
side the limits of tradition, and overthrew too much which was 
rightly regarded as essential, and it never attained anything like 
popularity. In 1558 the Pope refused to authorize a reprint. 

The revision ef the Breviary by the Council of Trent under 
St. Pious V. aimed at providing one Breviary for the whole 
church, in which local necessities could find their full lawful 
expression without interfering with the idea of unity, so 
greatly desired in the troubled state of the times. And it is 
important only to note here that the tenacity with which 
the Church has clung to the Pian reform has been largely 
due to the paramount necessity of preserving this idea, and 
that the suppression of local uses, such as those of the dio- 
ceses of France, was undertaken, not so much because they, 
themselves, contained what was harmful to faith and sound 
doctrine, but because they struck across that unity in prayer 
which goes hand in hand with unity in doctrine. It is true 
that the Jansenist heretics made free use of the Breviary in 
later times to promote their designs, and that in her warfare 
with heresy the Church, taught by bitter experience, uses no 
half-measures. But no one can close his eyes to the excellence 
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and beauty of many of these local uses, or do else than wel- 
come the day when it may become possible for the Church to 
adopt them as her own. That day has dawned by God’s good 
providence, and “‘ we may rejoice and be glad in it.” 

When our Holy Father ascended the Pontifical throne, 
the note which he struck was “the restoration of all things 
in Christ,’ a solemn note and one which has been destined to 
arouse harmonies throughout the whole Catholic Church, It 
is not my duty, nor am I in any degree capable, to express 
the extraordinary personal affection which attaches to Pius X., 
in the heart of every sincere and humble Catholic. But one 
cannot escape the conviction that the triumphs of his reign, 
already many and deeply significant, are due to his ability to 
go hand in hand with the poorest and meanest of his subjects 
to the throne of Christ our Lord, to his marvelous capacity 
for understanding the needs and desires of his children, and 
for removing bravely and unhesitatingly whatsoever causes 
‘fone of these little ones to stumble.” 

We have noticed that one demand stands out in nearly all 
the projects for the reform of the Breviary—the redistribution 
of the “ Psalter” in order that it may, in accordance with 
ancient custom, be frequently, and in the Roman Church, 
weekly, recited by all those bound to the Office. Every writer 
upon the Breviary has expressed the opinion that the “ Psalter” 
is that part of the Divine Service which is absolutely essential. 

Everyone with a knowledge of the history of worship de- 
plores that with regard to the psalms ‘“‘of late time few of 
them have been daily said, and the rest utterly omitted,” 
But most happily this defect has nothing whatever to do with 
those whose duty is to recite the “ Psalter.” No obligation 
in any department of life, ecclesiastical or civil, is discharged 
more faithfully. I say this with the utmost confidence. The 
real difficulty has been hitherto that the arrangement of the 
‘‘ Psalter” in the Common of Saints has not been proportion- 
ate to that of the Ferial Office. This probably arose from the 
custom of adding the Office of the Saint to that of the Feria, 
(much in the same way as at the present time, the Little Office 
of our Lady is said in addition to the Canonical Office), and 
so producing a double office. When the burden of so lengthy 
a form of prayer became impossible to ecclesiastics who were 
engaged in other forms of spiritual activity, the lengthier 
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Ferial office was discarded and that of the Saint retained. In 
course of time we “‘even find that one of the reasons for 
canonization was that the Saint might be honored in the Office. 
St. Antoninus writes: 


Canonization adds nothing to the merit or essential reward 
ot sanctity, but earthly veneration and glory; in order that 
after this solemn process the Saint’s office may be solemnly 
celebrated with gladness and rejoicing, which otherwise could 
in no way be observed. (Martinez, Vita B.M. Terese . . . 
auctore R. P. Francisco Ribera 469.) 


We can only be thankful that this prominence given to the 
friends of God has been preserved inviolate to our own time. 

When reform became an absolute necessity, the Gregorian 
distribution was felt to be of such venerable antiquity that to 
touch it would open the way to changes of a less desirable 
nature, and up to the present time liturgists have loyally ac- 
cepted this position and sought in other directions for some 
way out of the difficulty. The compilers of the local uses 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did redistribute, 
and had they not vitiated the whole of their work by an atti- 
tude of disregard, and in too many cases of open contempt, 
for the ruling of the Holy See, their efforts might long ago 
have succeeded in bringing about reform. It was only by 
bringing back unity of prayer that the seal could be set upon 
the work of restoring the unity of faith, and the Church, with 
the Gregorian distribution intact, dared not cast it on one side. 

But in these days when she has found peace within her 
walls, it is possible to consider the domestic needs of her own 
household, “to restore all things in Christ.” And so we are 
given the new “ Psalter,” and may briefly consider its main 
features. I give herewith a table of the distribution which 
may be compared with that of the present Breviary. (See 
opposite page.) 

Matins, you will observe, on Sundays and week-days alike, 
has nine psalms. The present Breviary has eighteen on Sun- 
days and twelve on week-days. Further, you will note that 
long psalms, ¢.g., the ninth and the seventy-seventh, are di- 
vided into portions, each portion being treated as a separate 
psalm. The Gregorian precedent for this is the well known 
treatment of Psalm 118. Lauds has five psalms, the grouping 
of Psalms 148-150 being dropped, and a larger pelection of 
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Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
MATINS 
z Noct. i ae 13. 34. 16 34a. b. c. 44a. b. 45 6x 65a. b. 77%. bs & toga.. b. cy 
2 Noct. 8 ga. b. 17a. b. c. 36a. bc. 47. 48a. b. 67a. b. c. a ie 2 rosa. b. cy 
3 Noct. gc. d, 10 Ig. 20. 29 37a. b. 38 49a. b. So(or4gc.)} 68a. b. c. 78. 80. 82 1o6a. b. c. 
LAUDS 92. 99. 62 46. §. 28 95. 42. 66 96. 64, “100 97- 89. 35 98 142. 84 149. 91. 63 
Benedicite Benedictus es Magnus es Hymnum cant, | Audite verbum Vere tu es Miserere nostri 
148 116 134 145 146 147 150 
Septuag: 50. 117. 62 50. 5. 28 50. 42. 66 50. 64. 100 50. 89. 35 50. 142. 84 50. oF. 63 
to Benedictus es Confitebor tibi Ego dixi Exsultavit cor. Cantemus Domine audivi Audite ceeli 
Palm S. 148 116 134 145 146 147 150 
PRIME 117 or 53 23 24a. 25 22 ata. 93a. 
118a. b. 18a, b. 5I 7ia. b. b, 
Quicumque b, c. 52 b. Cc. 107 
TERCE mm8c. d. e. 26a. b. 27 gga. b. c 53- 54a. b. gaa. b. c q7oa. b. 81 tora. b. c. 
SEXT 118f. g. h. goa. b. c.” 40. 41a. b 55. 56. 57 73a. +b c 83a. b. 86 to3a. b. c. 
NONE 4x61... Be 31. 32a. b. 43a. b. c 58a. b. 59 74. 75a »b. a th 1o8a. b. c. 
VESPERS 109 114 122 127 132 138a, 1438. 
rIo 1I5 123 128 1358. b. b. 
IIr rI9 124 129 b. 139 1448, 
112 120 125 130 136 140 b, 
113 12 126 131 137 141 c. 
COMPLINE 4 6 Ir 338. 69 76a. 87 
; 90 7a. 12 b. qoa. b. reza, 
133 b, 15 60 be 85 b. 
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Canticles, many of which will be familiar to those bound to 
the Monastic Office, is provided for week-days. Prime and 
Hours have three constantly varying psalms, the Quicumque 
being retained on Sunday as in the present Office. Vespers 
has five psalms, as now; Compline three psalms, varying 
from day to day. 

In order to make this arrangement one of practice, new 
rubrics have been put forth which make wide changes in the 
relation between the Ferial and Festal Office. Except on cer- 
tain feasts—roughly speaking, all doubles of the first and second 
classes and within their octaves—the Psalms as in the “ Psal- 
ter” are to be said daily. On these feasts Matins and Vespers 
are said as in the Proper or Common. Lauds and the Hours 
have their Antiphons and Psalms from the “Psalter,” and the 
rest (Chapter, Hymns, etc.) from the Common or Proper. On 
all other feasts, unless a proper Office be already existing, the 
Antiphons and Psalms are from the “Psalter” and the Les- 
sons of the First Nocturn at Matins are from the Scripture 
occurring. 

Side by side with these changes, and, again, laid down in 
order to render them effective, come the Rubrics concerning 
the translation and occurrence of feasts. Briefly, the Sunday 
Office is given an importance which will enable it to take its 
rightful place throughout the year. Now that its’ length has 
been rendered more reasonable, no one will regret this, and 
benefactors of churches will please note that suits of green 
vestments will probably prove acceptable presents for next 
Christmas. Doubles of the First and Second Classes, when 
transferred, are to go to the first day not already filled by a 
feast of the same class. Other festivals are not to be trans- 
ferred at all, but either commemorated or entirely omitted 
pro hac vice. 

The Office is further shortened by the concentration of the 
Suffrages of the Saints into one memorial; all the week-day 
Votive Offices of 1883 are suppressed and the obligation of 
the Office of the Dead on certain days is removed. All Souls’ 
Day has a new Office (to be used this year) and this super- 
sedes that of the Octave of All Saints, which formerly gave a 
Double Office to this day. This is a return to a pre-reforma- 
tion use which was a feature of the Sarum Breviary. 

The new “Psalter” comes into use at the end of this 
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year, and the subject is one of such interest and importance 
that I may with confidence ask pardon for this somewhat long 
notice of it. To those who find their strength increased from 
day to day by the constant intercourse with God through the 
official prayer of His Church, the opportunity afforded by the 
revision for a greater familiarity with the “ Psalter” will be 
welcome; to some of those to whom the length of the old 
Office has hitherto presented insuperable difficulties—I speak 
of course of the laity—this shorter Office, which loses nothing 
of the beauty of the old, may serve, as I pray it may, as an 
introduction to that marvelous storehouse of the prayers and 
wisdom of men of old time—the Breviary of the Catholic 
Church. 





ST. JOSEPH. 


BY HILDEGARDE. 


Wuat guidance lacked I from thy counsel wise, 
There in those dear, dim days of long ago, 
Where myriad pathways met in lines obscure, 
And self-alluring scenes perplexed me so? 

Thou, who didst guide o’er Egypt’s trackless sea 
Thine own Creator’s steps—didst beckon me. 


What lacks me now, of comradeship divine, 
Now that the road is gained, the pathway clear? 
Shall aught intimidate me, aught dismay, 
Clasping thy hand, shall I have aught to fear? 
Thou who hast always in thy blessed sight,’ 
Him, Whom the stars obey—dost guide aright. 


And what of thy dear ministry to me 

When matched against the foe, with strength unmeet? 
If then, God’s dear ambassador I see, 

Is not my fondest death-bed dream complete? 

Thy summons found thee, wrapped in His embrace. 
O! be my pledge that I shall see His Face! 





“APPROVING THE BETTER THINGS,” 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


WeeTHRISTIAN and religious perfection is a word 
that is easily open to much misunderstanding. 
One thinks that if he fasted on bread and water 
he would be perfect. But St. Francis de Sales 
says that one may do that and yet “ drink 
Seep of his neighbor’s blood by detraction and calumny.” 
Prayer is a necessary means of perfection. But one may say 
a great many prayers and even go often to the sacraments, 
and be only a great annoyance among his fellows; nor will he 
forgive injuries. Charity to the poor is a sign of perfection, 
but not an infallible one; for there are those who are generous 
to the poor, and yet so imperfect as not to pay their debts. 

What, then, is perfection? St. Bernard tells us that it is 
a sincere purpose to go forward and increase in virtue, that 
is to say, in loving God and our neighbor. So does St. Paul 
teach the same doctrine: “ That your charity may more and 
more abound in knowledge and in all understanding, that you 
may approve the better things” (Phil. i. 10). 

One sees an admirable spirit of progress in this. How- 
ever little virtue we may have, let us strive in God’s name to 
get a little more. The moment a sinner is absolved in a good 
confession and then receives Holy Communion, the test of his 
sincerity is his purpose to do “ better things”; courageously 
to cut out the roots of evil habits, manfully to despise and 
avoid bad company, firmly to keep faith with God and his 
father confessor about his prayers and his return to the 
sacraments. The way of perfection is just a strenuous en- 
deavor to get further and further away from sin, and become 
more and more sincere in love of virtue. 

‘ What is a bright sign of the beginnings of perfection? 
That with sincere humility one makes up his mind immedi- 
ately to begin with the lowest works of the Christian life. 
Listen to the Psalmist: ‘‘ And I said: Now have I begun; 
this is the change of the right hand of the most High” (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 11). 
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I, 


St. Bernard expressed his doctrine in the motto he gave 
the Knights Templars in their Rule, a. D., 1128, describing a 
_ life and death earnestness: ‘‘ Alive or dead we are God's,” 
Not merely the desire but the resolute desire to advance in 
virtue for God’s sake is the root of perfection. 

The ordinary Christian says in his prayers: O my God! I ° 
love Thee; and this he repeats with the monotonous ebb and 
flow of a placid sea. The more aspiring soul does the same 
with a deeper consciousness of the divine deservings; but es- 
pecially with no monotony but rather a ceaseless variety of 
reasons and intuitions, and an occasional onflowing of a tidal 
wave of joyous purpose. Of all the incidents of such a life 
none equals the absorbing self-gratulation of discovering the 
littleness of self and the greatness of God. The spiritual ela- - 
tion of fervent souls may be thus interpreted: How glad I 
am of my love for Jesus Christ! And, on the other hand, 
the real sadness of their life is the chagrin at some sudden 
slip of the tongue, or some unbecoming greediness at table— 
a sadness not unwelcome because it measures the most need- 
ful of all virtues, humility, a feeling peculiar only to those 
whose ‘‘sole object is real perfection, which is the fervent 
resolve to please God in all things and themselves in nothing”’ 
(St. John of the Cross, Obscure Night, Book I. ch. iii). 

It is of the state of aspiring love named Christian perfec- 
tion, that the spouse speaks in the Canticles: ‘“‘If a man 
should give all the substance of his house for love, he shall 
despise it as nothing’ (Cant. viii. 7). The good of anything 
and everything is really known only by one who knows the 
good of close union with God. The worth of any joy is its 
rate of exchange for the love of God. There is no living 
without loving. The only loving is in loving God the infi- 
nitely loveworthy; all other love is of somethlng wholly His, 
or comes from loving Him, or flows towards loving Him. How 
this drawing towards heaven should be cultivated by sanctify- 
ing our affections is thus stated by St. Teresa: ‘Let your 
desire be to see God; your fear be lest you lose Him; your 
grief that you do not enjoy Him; and let your joy be for 
what may lead you to Him” (Maxim 69—Dalton). 

Promptness, heartiness, eagerness—be possessed of these 
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qualities about religion, and you need only be broken into 
the harness of holy discipline to achieve perfection.® 


II. 


We see, then, that perfection is not exactly the practise of 
virtues for their own sake, such as poverty, chastity and 
obedience, mortification and humility—no, nor even for God’s 
sake, but rather it is the spirit which inspires this practise. 
The perfection to which all are called, to which some are 
specially called, is a holy ambition for a closer and closer 
union with God—‘an interior binding to God,” says Tauler, 
‘*joined to a great longing for eternity:” not saintliness 
ready made, but gladness and eagerness to become a saint by 
longings and strivings, labors and sufferings for the things of 
eternity. 

‘*Whatsoever thy hand is able to do, do it earnestly ” 
(Eccles. ix. 10). Make this energetic maxim a rule for spir- 
itual exercises as well as for outward good works, and you 
have the plan of advance. Perfection as a condition is earnest- 
ness in praying and suffering and laboring. St. Francis de 
Salesinterprets the inspired definition just given, when he says 
that perfection “presupposes not a partial but a thorough love 
of God. As divine love adorns the soul, it ‘is called grace, 
making us pleasing to the divine majesty; as it gives us 
strength to do good, it is called charity; but when it is ar- 
rived at that degree of perfection, by which it not only makes 
us do well, but also work diligently, frequently and readily, 
then it is called devotion [perfection] ” (Devout Life, Part I., 
Ch. I). But one must realize that neither in spirit nor prac- 
tise is this condition motived by human reason, but by the 
instinets and inspirations of divine grace. Under this progress- 
ive influence the worship of mediocrity is impossible. The 
motto is no longer, ‘‘ Be safe,” but, ‘‘ Be noble.” Nor need one 
be scared by the task, for the easy safety of such a soul is in 
the choice of humble works rather than of showy ones, 
‘“‘There are no short ways to perfection, but there are sure 
ones,” says Newman—namely, to do the ordinary work of each 
day thoroughly well, only regretting it were not done better, 


* ** Devotio nihil aliud esse videtur, quam voluntas quaedam prompte tradendi se ad ea 
quae pertinent ad Dei famulatum.” ‘‘ It would seem that devotion [perfection] is only a cer- 
tain kind of good will promptly to deliver oneself up to those things which pertain to the ser- 
vice of God.” (Summa, 2a. 2ae, qu. 82, a. i). 
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III, 


We must not insist that obedience to the call to perfection 
is a condition of salvation. Yet not seldom it is so plain, so 
imperative, that neglect of it is extremely dangerous. ‘‘If thou 
sayest: It is enough! thou hast perished,” exclaims St. Augus- 
tine, referring to such a case. This has a closer, practical 
bearing than may at first sight appear. For if one says: It is 
enough for me to keep out of mortal sin—this self-bestowed 
license to commit venial sins quickly demeralizes his reckon- 
ings about mortal sins. After losing the eager outlook for in- 
crease in virtue, one soon begins to degenerate. Growth is 
a law of life, of the spiritual life above all others. ‘‘The path 
of the just man as a shining light, goeth forward and in- 
creaseth, even unto perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). Desire is the 
inner source of holiness, but practise is necessary, for that 
alone gives development, and its neglect is attended with 
penalties, the chief of which is that form of spiritual sloth 
known as “low views.” Purpose is the sap of the tree, prac- 
tise the branches. Lop off a few lower branches to concen- 
trate growth in the higher ones and you do well. But excess 
in this process of pruning stagnates the sap of holy desire 
and the whole tree soon rots and dies. 


IV. 


The supreme law is love; and fortunately the love of 
God has many ways of drawing us., Of all of these the imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ is the compendium. He has abundantly 
emphasized three forms, which are the triple cord of union: 
imitating His poverty, by making little of the good things of 
this life; His chastity, by bridling, according to one’s state 
of life, the concupiscence of the flesh; and His obedience, by 
subjecting self will to God’s will, as God lives and acts among 
us by our lawful superiors. These form, we say, the triple 
bond of union when inspired by love, the one virtue sanctify- 
ing them all: ‘“‘ Above all these things have charity, which is 
the bond of perfection” (Col. iii. 14). Done for the sake of 
imitating Him who is all in all to us, these three Gospel 
virtues, as they are called, perfect the love of God ina Chris- 
tian soul. By them does God make us “conformable to the 
image of His Son” (Rom. viii. 29). 
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We are supposing, meanwhile, the atmosphere of devotion, 
consisting of a regimen of prayer, spiritual reading, occasional 
intervals of recollection, all established upon a sufficiently fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments. Let him who desires to 
be a true Christian say to God incessantly: O God! teach me 
to love to say my prayers, give me joy in reading good 
books, make attractive to me a quiet half hour in hearing 
Mass, deepen my sorrow in confession and my joy in Com- 
munion. Thus to petition heaven earnestly is to be nigh to 
the company of the saints. The frequent advice, and now and 
then the authority of a spiritual director who is wise and calm 
and experienced, is, of course, taken for granted. 


V. 


Much, indeed nearly the whole of our visible striving, con- 
sists in curbing tendencies to evil, for when evil goes, holiness 
comes. Hence the Apostle’s admonition: “ Purge out the old 
leaven, that you may become a new paste’’ (I Cor. v. 11). 
Perfection, as a course of conduct, is mainly a vigilant watch 
over venial weaknesses, resulting in due time in freedom from 
deliberate venial sins. To this process of purification is joined 
a constant elevation of motives, an unceasing recurrence to 
the original purpose; for, says St. Teresa, “‘ God will not show 
' Himself openly, or reveal His glories, or bestow His treasures, 
save on souls who prove that they ardently desire Him, for 
these are His real friends” (Way of Perfection, Stanbrook, 
xxxiv. 11). It must never be forgotten that it is rather in 
the motive than in the act that one increases in spiritual 
stature. Action may be now and then wisely limited, but 
there should be no limit to our purpose. The one indispensa- 
ble quality of a seeker for God’s perfect will is interior energy. 
‘‘ Paradise is not for sluggards,” says St. Philip Neri; ‘‘nor for 
sleepy heads,” says St. Teresa. 

To this fervent and therefore sure adhesion to God all 
men are remotely called, and many. specially and directly 
bidden. Too often they forfeit, or at least but partially use 
their glorious privilege. The principles of religion which in- 
volve grave obligation and are armed with eternal penalties, 
we hold in practical mind and we sternly observe them. But 
it is different with God’s counsels—the free invitations of our 
Master to the nobler ways of love. And yet, are the principles 
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which concern not the salvation but the perfection of the 
soul less true that we should hold them only speculatively ? 
How great a difference does the threat of penalties make in 
our acceptance of God’s truth as a rule of life. 


VI. 


Here is a question both curious and critical. How much 
is one’s progress hindered by persistence in some single un- 
mortified practise, such as by full indulgence of appetite at 
table, by waste of time and of mental force in newspaper read- 
ing, or by long talks with favorites. What effect has any one 
of these practises (for a congestion of them all means a hope- 
less spiritual malady), on such essential conditions as purity 
of intention, or love of prayer, or zeal for souls? According 
to spiritual writers such unmortification, if of frequent occur- 
rence, blocks advance all along the line and threatens retro- 
gression. 

Holy living is seldom achieved per saltum—by one bright, 
quick leap from the earthly into the heavenly character. This 
or that virtue may rise of a sudden into maturity, but 
even this is rarely the case. The habit of responsiveness to 
God’s instincts within us is of gradual growth; often, nay 
usually, almost imperceptibly gradual. Allowing for excep- 
tional cases of prodigies of grace in those destined for canon- 
ization, the Psalmist’s teaching is of universal application: ‘In 
his heart he hath disposed to ascend by steps in the vale of 
tears, in the place which he hath chosen. For the lawgiver 
shall give a blessing; they shall go from virtue to virtue” 
(Ps. Ixxxiii. 6, 7). Through the vale of tearful penance, along. 
roads of the Lawgiver’s, often mysterious, selection, now by 
the beaten track of common practice, again by the secluded by 
—path of peculiar guidance, one spends his days and his years 
in this career, seldom pleasing to flesh and blood; never with- 
out joy to the spirit, because it is always an upward way and 
_ the touch of the divine hand is never absent. 

The dignity of character generated by this search for God, 
is shown by the content of the soul with divine things alone. 
No one in the world is se independent of the frenzies of our 
fallen nature; no one so clearly reckons the true values of 
existence; no one has the divine standpoint so easy of access, 
They who strive after the better things are the real leaders of 
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mankind, stout-hearted champions of peace and of mutual 
affection and of the sorrows of the Crucified. 

For this class of souls, as valiant for God as they are 
patient with men, do all things exist; they are God’s favor- 
ites, and through them does He lavish his gifts upon the 
more faint-hearted masses. ‘ And I will give them a heart to 
know Me, that I am the Lord; and they shall be My people 
and I shall be their God; because they shall return to Me 
with their whole heart” (Jer. xxiv. 7). 





THE DISCIPLE. 


BY ANNA BUNSTON. 


‘* How far to Calvary ? 
And when shall I be there 
To hang my bruiséd body 
On the heavy tree I bear?”’ 


** Not far to Calvary 
Thy pilgrimage not long 
For close to holy cities 
Are the hills of human wrong.”’ 


** How long on Calvary? 
For God hath turned away 
And what if faith should fail me 
Whom all things else betray?’”’ 


** Not long on Calvary 
With daylight dies the sword 
And thou shalt keep in slumber 
The sabbath of the Lord.’’ 





THE RESULTS OF THE REFORMATION. 
CONCLUSION. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


MRHE shipwreck of the old united civilization of 
® ©Europe in the sixteenth century has produced 
in the long process of three hundred years the 
intolerable thing which we call “Industrial Civ- 
. = ilization.” Such is the chief material effect of 
the catastrophe, and that effect being very visible and closely 
affecting the lives of not quite half of the modern European 
world, is the most prominent phenomenon connecting us to- 
day with the disaster of three hundred years ago. 
This terrible modern and final effect of the Reformation— 
the Industrial System—is the more prominent and better rec- 
ognized because of its intensity: the intensity of the suffering 
it causes, the intensity of the peril which all modern society 
is incurring through its evilinfluence. The segregation of the 
means of production into few hands, proceeds, as we have 
seen, from the Reformation; and particularly from the Refor- 
mation in Britain. The false philosophy which bred that piece 
of social injustice tended also as time flowed on to emphasize 
it in every way. By insisting upon individual effort and in- 
dividual competition as opposed to the old corporate life of 
Catholic Europe, that false philosophy vastly increased the 
activities of the individual speculator and the inventor, yet in 
the result obtained no advantage but rather further evils for 
mankind as a whole. In a society already consisting of a 
privileged minority holding in its power a dispossessed ma- 
_ jority, in other words, in a society already capitalist, the new 
processes of industry which were developed in the eighteenth 
century produced what in a juster society they could not have 
produced, to wit, the vile fruit of industrialism. 
From Britain as a centre the plague spread. It achieved 
fantastic, incredible proportions as the nineteenth century drew 
to a close, and those unhappy sections of our race now suf- 
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fering from that disease are divided into a millioned prole- 
tariat serving—without hope, without tradition, without even 
the memory of true citizenship—some few thousands that con- 
trol the means of production. 

Against this abominable state of affairs a remedy has been 
proposed as evil as the thing itself; a remedy utterly inhu- 
man, mechanical, and patently carrying in itself the seeds of 
a future general decay. This remedy is called Collectivism or 
Socialism: the putting of the means of production into the 
hands of politicians, who shall thus order the lives of all, 
guaranteeing, indeed, sufficiency and security, but destroying 
the dignity, because destroying the liberty of men. So ar- 
ranging that all men shall live, but that no family can through 
property react upon the state or its fellows. 

This consummation will not be achieved. The propaganda 
carried on in its favor, wide-spread and enormously successful 
upon the intellectual side, will not result in the realization of 
a Collectivist State. Under the influences of that propaganda 
the Capitalist is in no way menaced in his possessions, the prol- 
etariat are not relieved, by one tittle, of their servile disabili- 
ties. What happens under that propaganda—what is happen- 
ing under our very eyes to-day—is an accumulation of laws 
in the Protestant countries of Europe, which laws are forming 
a whole social code of servitude imposed upon the poor by 
the rich. These laws and that code are designed to secure 
the unearned enjoyment of the few, and to organize at their 
service (with guaranteed security and sufficiency, but with no 
property or grip upon the means of production), the millions 
who labor for their profit. The poor are to be compelled to 
work for the rich. If they will so work, they shall have a 
certain minimum of comfort, a certain inspected security of 
material things when they are disabled or old. It is designed 
to enregiment the proletariat under the officials of a Capitalist 
State. All this is the tendency of the time in Protestant So- 
ciety. There is no tendency towards Collectivism at all. The 
ultimate social effect of the Reformation, then, if it were left 
unchecked by the reaction of Catholic countries, would be 
the reéstablishment in Europe of that which was its basis 
before the advent of the Church—slavery. Of modern coun- 
tries it is difficult to say whether Protestant Britain or Protes- 
tant Prussia has advanced furthest along this road. 
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Such (to recapitulate what was said in my last article) are 
the principal results of the Reformation in their tangible and 
material aspect. 

But these in turn must repose upon a certain philosophy. 

All the material, external characters of a state, its economic 
organization, that is, its provision (or lack of provision) for the 
food, clothing, housing and corporal needs of its citizens, and 
the form its whole arrangement takes, proceed from its phi- 
losophy or religion. No change in material circumstance will 
greatly modify the social mind. All modifications of the social 
mind modify at once, and in responsive degree, the material 
conditions of society. Forin things corporate as in things in- 
dividual the mind is the cause. 

What, then, to conclude, shall we say is the mental atti- 
tude which we may observe as the last phase of the disruption 
of Europe? To what philosophy or state of thought or re- 
ligion has non-Catholic society tended as the end of its long 
development since the last strong anarchy of the sixteenth 
century beyan to attack the unity of Christian men and the 
binding power of the Universal Church? 

Though this last spiritual product of the schism is not de- 
monstrable as is the material thing we have just described, 
yet certain characters in it may be noted with exactitude; and 
our perception of them will be of practical importance, for 
their discovery will enable us to judge the future perils which 
our civilization may have to undergo. 

The first and most salient character discoverable in non- 
Catholic thought to-day is the undue extension of authority. 

I know well that this statement will seem to many extrav- 
agantly paradoxical. I do not on that account hesitate to 
make it. For though deliberate paradox is, in controversy or 
in statement, a hateful and despicable trick, yet a truth must 
not be shirked merely because it is so unusual as to strike 
the reader with a note of extravagance when first he meets it. 

All those who have closely concerned themselves with the 
nature of the human mind agree that it displays a certain 
appetite for authority. The human mind is limited, and, at 
the same time, conscious of its own limitations. It possesses 
avenues of approach towards many a truth, the possession of 
which is serviceable to its happiness, conducive to its satisfac- 


tion, or necessary to its operation, and yet not attainable by 
VOL. XCIV.—51 
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its unaided powers. This craving and necessity of the mind 
for something not obtainable by the mind unaided, is observa- 
ble in every attempt the mind makes towards the attainment 
of knowledge and in all its instinctive actions for the satisfac- 
tion of its primal appetite—which primal appetite is the ap- 
petite to repose in reality and in a secure possession of the 
truth. So simple a case as the trust which men give to the 
evidence of others upon foreign countries, and, indeed, upon 
all matters which extend knowledge beyond the narrow circle 
of individual observation, is a proof of this. Equally a proof 
of it is the trust reposed in transcendental statements, false 
and true, provided for men by the traditions of their religion. 

It is to be observed that this appetite for authority does 
not vary in proportion to test and proof. Though a man be 
filled with knowledge of the widest sort, which he has person- 
ally been able to submit to experiment and has not found 
wanting, yet will the overwhelming majority of his actions and 
his opinions still depend upon the faith which gives evidence 
of affirmations presented to him under conditions which forbid 
the application of experiment and test. The learned man who 
might seem to need it least is full of this hunger. The most 
ignorant is as full. For it is infinite in relation to all men 
and concerns man’s immortal destiny. 

Now it is remarkable that where an exact training in the 
nature of knowledge and of its criteria is absent, this appetite 
for authority grows astonishingly uncritical in its exercise. 
There never was, will be, nor can be, so admirable an instru- 
ment for assuring the mind both of its own powers and of 
their limitations, as is the developed theology of the Catholic 
Church. It might be imagined by the superficial (indeed most 
young men so imagine) that, the most obvious and respecta- 
ble of the reactions against the Faith being the Rationalist 
Reaction, Rationalism would proceed from one emancipation 
to another, until that society which suffered or enjoyed its 
influences would end by an exact appreciation of the differ- 
ences between those things which can, and those things which 
cannot be subjected to positive proof. The first would be ac- 
cepted in a society which had done with the Faith, the latter 
would be rejected. 

As a plain matter of history the exact opposite is the case. 
Rationalism enjoys,in any human society, a dignified and not 
unadmirable, but a very brief, career. There succeeds it, and 
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there springs from it, a condition of the public mind in which, 
so far from its reposing in the known and the obvious, and 
so far from stifling the “‘ great curiosity”? upon the nature and 
destiny of man, all that necessary quest of the mind receives 
an added fire. What may or what may not be true of things 
not provable is first fiercely debated, then at last some one, 
or many unprovable schemes are eagerly accepted by society. 
And when we come to think of it, it must be so. It could 
not be otherwise. For the things demonstrable to ordinary 
experience are not certain in proportion to their importance, 
The nature and the needs of man are not first and best satis- 
fied. by knowledge which he easily and universally acquires. 
The pain of loss occasioned in the mind of man by death is 
more serious than the pain of loss occasioned by the destruc- 
tion of some inorganic possession. A chair or table is burnt 
—all men agree. But a man dies—what is that? The sense 
of justice is more permanent, more real and more vivid by far 
even than the very obvious lack of any provision for its satis- 
faction upon this earth, Do me a wrong, and I know you 
have done me a wrong. I know it more certainly than I 
know that you will suffer. 

In a word, men deprived of religion because religion does 
not, or cannot universally prove its thesis, do not upon that 
account neglect the problems which religion professes to solve. 
They rather reapply themselves to those problems with a sort 
of fever when the rule of religion is no longer present to aid 
and yet to restrain them. Hence you may perceive, as a 
note running through the modern world wherever the effects 
of the Reformation are most prominent in it, a simple unques- 
tioning faith in mere statement, which the simplest Catholic 
peasant could discover to have no true intellectual authority - 
whatever. First you will notice the almost childish repetition 
of known names in proof of doubtful or quite unprovable asser- 
tion. There is a sort of consensus in such societies that a 
name, if it has been sufficiently repeated is not only that of a 
great, but of an authoritative, man. Thus, Charles Darwin 
was possessed of certain qualities which are of the simplest 
kind, and, one may add, of the most honorable. He loved 
truth, he was enormously industrious, and wherever we meet 
them we do well to respect the love of truth and industry. 
But his name carries weight in non-Catholic society for reasons 
that have nothing whatever to do with either of these excel- 
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lent virtues, and he is seriously proposed by thousands of 
educated men as the originator of something he never origin- 
ated, as the demonstrator of something which he never even 
attempted to demonstrate, and finally, as a man who, though 
you may not know what the process of his work may have 
been, you must accept with more humility than men ever ac- 
cepted any religious document or transcendental doctrine 
vouched for by the sanctified experience of chosen men and 
of an institution particularly designed for authority in such 
things. Men will tell you in a wild extravagance or riot of 
faith that Charles Darwin originated the theory of evolution ; 
which is as though a Catholic were to say that St. Philip 
Neri had originated the idea of daily Mass. They will next 
inform you that the same Charles Darwin proved by his 
enormous labors, by that patient accumulation of evidence 
which was his claim to fame, that Transformism had taken 
place in a particular fashion. They will conelude by assuring 
you that this matter is now part of the “ Established Scien- 
tific Truth” upon which “‘ modern life reposes.” That Charles 
Darwin did nothing but add one particular hypothesis to the 
immemorially old theory of Transformism; that this hypothesis 
was hardly tenable by a thinking man (for it was Materialist) ; 
that this hypothesis proposed a perpetual flux of living organ- 
isms ever differentiating from year to year by infinitesimal 
degrees; nay, (and much more) that this hypothesis is now 
admitted to be false—of all this I say, not one in ten thou- 
sand of the men who accept in the full spirit of an exagger- 
ated religious faith, the name and authority of Darwin, has 
the faintest idea. Such men must believe something and they 
believe that. Why they believe it they cannot tell. 

You may further note an acceptation in this spirit of one 
hypothesis as the consequence of another, without apparently 
any check being afforded to the process by the increasing im- 
probability of each new guess which is advanced to protect 
the authority of the last. Thus energy (whatever that may 
mean) must—by a first hypothesis (utterly unproved)—be 
propagated in tri-dimensional waves. Next, therefore, some 
substance susceptible to impact must be imagined in order to 
distribute energy through the interplanetary space. There- 
fore—a third step—you must accept and not deny an “‘ ether” 
more rigid than steel by far, and (what is odd for a material 
thing), offering no resistance to the passage of great bodies 
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through its substance! Thence may you be led at any mo- 
ment to the necessity for affirming some newer fourth, and if 
possible, much wilder thing, because this hypothetical ether 
chances some day no longer to work and because its hypo- 
thetical nature at fourth hand would break down unless you 
predicated that newer and still wilder proposition. Men have 
already been found under the influence of this spirit of au- 
thority to deny the continuity of space or to affirm of time 
that it has ‘‘a cellular structure.” With each new expansion 
of actual knowledge some further monstrosity of the sort is 
given to us as the true faith. Precisely the same process 
may be observed in the history of Chemistry, which, when it 
had formulated its hypothesis of atomic structure, was com- 
pelled to defend it (in the light of new discoveries) by further 
hypotheses more difficult to believe, and may at any moment 
be compelled to fall back upon a third line of defence, which 
shall involve quite palpable absurdities. 

To any one growing suspicious of this extension of au- 
thority into spheres where its action is not legitimate, the 
reply given, the tone of it, and the immediate citation of 
name instead ‘of proof, is evidence of just that same quality 
in the mind (though diseased) as(in its right use) strengthens, 
receives or develops the Faith. 

I have taken examples from physical science alone. It 
would be easy to complete them with hundreds of examples 
taken from every branch of human discovery. In Economics, 
quite unprovable things (as for instance the necessary coal- 
esence of capital into large bodies, a thing only “necessary ”’ 
because the mind of society so wills it) are presented as 
though they were demonstrable truths like the Ricardian 
Laws of Rent; and the present writer has frequently heard 
the particular and highly controversial doctrine known -as 
Monometallism expounded at Oxford with just that sort of 
pitying contempt that should attach to the exposition of 
demonstrable physical truths to an ignoramus who might 
doubt them. 

Now this phenomenon, whose general name is the im- 
proper extension of authority, has a vast practical signifi. 
cance, and chiefly in this: that it has laid open the modern 
world to the influence of suggestion as never perhaps was 
mankind laid open to it before. It has coincidently laid it 
open to management and wire-pulling by a few sharpers, as 
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never was human society before. And I will personally as- 
cribe the lack of self-government in any true sense, our decay 
in democratic power, the doubt of such elementary dogmas as 
the equality of man (in those unhappy societies which are so 
affected), to the absence or weakness of the Catholic Church. 

But this is a small matter, you will say, compared with 
the general and fundamental philosophy which underlies the 
whole. To what is modern non-Catholic society (if it shall 
manage to survive) drifting? In what, if it ever reposes, will 
it repose as a general doctrine? Here opinion only, rather 
than observation, can avail me; but I will hazard the opinion 
that it will soon repose in a vague form of Pantheism, which 
will very quickly develop in its turn, as Pantheism must, into 
a Polytheism, perhaps not unlovely, probably tolerable, and 
certainly untrue. To-day that statement sounds absurd. No 
man can challenge posterity. Yet am I not at all certain that 
what were called “the gods” will not return if, or when, 
what was once a Christian Europe shall in places sink back 
to its originals. But I will let this caveat at least be entered. 
Paganism rediscovered will not rediscover beauty. Paganism 
did things and thought things which our modern esthetes 
could not bear to look on or tothink. It isa goal not lightly 
to be approached, and the Fathers were not fools when they 
spoke of the worship of demons. 

For the rest we all know that in non-Catholic society— 
and notably in modern Prussia and modern Britain—men must 
pass through the doubt, and perhaps the destruction, of the 
fundamental institutions upon which Christendom reposed. 
That most in peril is the institution of marriage. Perhaps the 
word “‘peril” is hardly to be applied. Perhaps it would be 
truer to say that the meaning and sanctity of marriage have 
already disappeared in the directing minds of those Protestant 
societies. 


So stated, this picture is but a picture of the tragic end 
of what was once our civilization. 

I have called these papers as a whole, “‘Europe and the 
Faith.” Certainly without the Faith all that we know as 
Europe would be gone. To that tragic phase of dissolution 
which I have just recounted, would succeed age after age of 
continual decline. For after the lesion of power in abstract 
thinking would come the corresponding lesion of power in 
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manual construction, in the application of scientific knowledge, 
and then we would witness a general return to old and evil, 
though simple, things. 

So point the Protestant societies, but I confess that the pic- 
ture I have in my mind of Europe as a whole is of another kind. 

Europe was wounded in the sixteenth century—indeed the 
crisis of that disaster is now upon us. But Europe was not 
killed. At the door of every society sinking through the lack 
of the Faith lies some other society now rising through the 
consistent preservation of it. The arena of central contest is, 
of course, Gaul. Gaul has always been the Arena. And upon 
the fate of the Church in France will, in my opinion at least, 
depend the final issue. 

Well, observation leads me to conclude at last and after 
many years, that the battle in France is inclining towards the 
ancient philosophy of civilization; the truth without which we 
would not be ourselves. Now the mind of France so moulds 
and dominates that of all Europe, that I can easily believe the 
Catholic reaction (for I am not ashamed to use that word) 
will spread from that centre outwards some little time after 
the generation in which we who now live are watching the 
development of this tremendous drama. I can believe that 
the assault upon the Church will develop elsewhere and later, 
as it has developed in France, but it will be the less fierce 
elsewhere on account of the French experience and victory. 
Already the Masonic organization, which was the very centre 
and core, or (to use a military metaphor) the s/af of the at- 
tack, has broken down through ridicule. But it is not by such 
external tests that the great issue is best known. Rather is 
it to be judged by the spirit in which the younger generation 
is beginning to envisage the mortal facts, the bearing of chil- 
dren, the dissolution of the human being in death, man’s dig- 
nity, his questionings, his agonies and his indomitable soul. 

The French are essentially a military people, the Church a 
military thing. I expect developing alliances between the 
existing national temper, and the ancient traditions of the race. 
I am not certain that they will not come through war. 

But, after all, of the future we know nothing. It has been 
my business in these few papers to present Europe past, and 
to show it living and one, by its one great Institution, which 
is the Catholic Church. Videat Deus. 





SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY IGNATIUS 
DUDLEY RYDER. 


BY SIR BERTRAM C, A. WINDLE, LL.D. 


MUHIE advantages or disadvantages of being the able 

® son of a distinguished father form the kind of 

topic which might offer pabulum for an even- 

ing’s discussion at any debating society. But 

2 = apart from, and beyond, any such ephemeral 

consideration, there is really deep ground for reflecting upon 

the alternatives in the case. Does the kind of start which the 

father’s position gives to the son compensate for the manner 

in which his personality and his reputation, already gained, are 

bound to overshadow, at least for a time, the growing fame 

of the younger generation? To be the son of one’s father 

presents, under favorable circumstances, advantages solid 

enough, no doubt, but like most other things in this imper- 

fect world, it has the defect of its quality and presents also 
its very solid and very real disadvantages. 

Father Ryder—everybody always called him so, even after 
he had been made a Doctor of Divinity by the Sovereign 
Pontiff—was somewhat in this position with regard to his 
spiritual father, the first Superior of the Birmingham Oratory, 
Cardinal Newman. That great man claimed and secured 
from his spiritual children the affection and respect which 
are due to an ordinary parent, and he secured them in a 
measure by no means vouchsafed always and to all ordinary 
parents, even when well deserving of it. And when one re- 
flects that he possessed a great mind and was undoubtedly a 
master of English literature, one hardly wonders if those who 
grew up under him were daunted by the almost unapproach- 
able greatness of his work and his literary style. Whether 
this be so or not, and I put forward the hypothesis as one 
worthy of consideration, there can be no question that the 
fame of Newman’s successor in the Provostship of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory has never stood as high in the estimation 
of the general public, I think not even in that of the reading 
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public, as it ought to do. Here was a man of whom W. G. 
Ward, no mean judge on such a point, spoke in 1881 as “ by 
far the best theologian in England.” So Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
tells us in the delightful essay on Father Ryder which he 
published in the Dublin Review in 1908, the year after the 
death of the subject of his discourse. Any one who reads 
that essay will have an opportunity of discovering that Father 
Ryder was also a poet and a genuine poet. And those who 
give themselves the pleasure, and a most intense pleasure it 
is, of reading the volume of essays from Father Ryder’s pen, 
gathered together by the filial piety of one of his spiritual 
sons, Father Joseph Bacchus of the Birmingham Oratory, and 
recently reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, will have little 
difficulty in recognizing the fact that he was a master of 
English style worthy of comparison even with his great pre- 
decessor in the superiorship of the House to which they both 
belonged. 

The recent publication of these essays has caused me to 
live over again in my memory a time when Father Ryder and 
myself were on terms of very intimate friendship—a recollec- 
tion never very far from my mind—and to set down for the 
readers of this review a few personal recollections of one to 
whom I personally owe more than I can say, and for whom 
and to whom my affection and gratitude can scarce be ex- 
pressed in words. 

What I have to say will be poor and inadequate enough, 
and, as it is mainly of a personal character, I must plead, 
with Thackeray, to be allowed to adopt ‘“‘the simple upright 
perpendicular” letter “I,” and to intrude myself upon the 
scene far more than I should desire. 

I hardly know where to begin. Perhaps, as in other things, 
it may be as well to begin with the beginning and to tell how 
I made acquaintance with Father Ryder by name long before 
I ever met him; and became even then his debtor for as long 
as I live and, as I hope and believe, for all eternity as well. 

It was at a time when I was considering the grave step of 
becoming a Catholic. After the first impetus in that direction, 
most of my Romeward path was trodden amongst books, and 
I had read myself at least on to the threshold of the Church 
before I ever spoke to a priest or even to any Catholic on 
the subject. Amongst the books which were put into my 
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hands by those who, most justifiably from their own point of 
view, desired that I should not take the step which I was 
meditating, was a once famous manual of controversy, Little- 
dale’s Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome. 1 
read it with great care; and the conclusion, after reading it, 
seemed to be that it was impossible for a rational—not 
to say an honest—man to be a Catholic. Whilst in this 
state of mind I happened to see in the window of a Cath- 
olic book-shop, inte which I was looking, a volume on the 
cover of which was printed Catholic Controversy—A Reply to 
Littledale’s “‘ Plain Reasons.” Littledale and Ryder were to 
me names and nothing more at that time but I was anxious 
te give both sides a chance and I went in at once and bought 
a copy of the book. 

I have just been looking it over again, it and Littledale’s 
work which stands beside it on my book shelves, I doubt if 
I have ever looked inside either of them during the nearly 
thirty years which have elapsed since I became a Catholic, 
but I see from the markings and references that I must have 
read both of them closely and, indeed, I well remember that 
when I had finished Ryder’s book I said to myself “ One of 
them is a liar and I will find out which.” I also remember 
marking a-dozen passages and going off to a library where I 
could consult the Fathers and see for myself which writer 
had misrepresented them. I need not say that I soon dis- 
covered where the truth lay and so, in a way, Littledale made 
a Catholic of me. I hope it will be counted to him for right- 
eousness. 

New in this very remarkable book Father Ryder really 
achieved a most extraordinary, one would almost say an im- 
possible, result, for he produced a reply which was almost 
exactly the same size as the attack. A fool can put more 
questions in five minutes than a wise man can answer in a 
year, and to reply to all Littledale’s misrepresentations (and 
perhaps even worse) in the same compass as they occupied is a 
task which few would have attempted and very few indeed have 
accomplished. No one could have done it but a man with an 
absolute mastery of his subject and of the English language 
and an unerring judgment as to what to choose and what to 
reject. Point by point he takes up Littledale and answers 


him and, so it seems to me, not only answers him but abso- 
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lutely pulverizes him. It is undoubted and it is unfortunate 
that Ryder’s reputation rests so largely on this book; unfor- 
tunate, because, like other manuals of controversy it seems 
bound to sink into oblivion. Who reads Pop~e and Maguire 
now? Who even knows the name of that once famous con- 
troversy save those who delight in Curiosa Literaria? The 
centre of gravity of controversy had shifted since Pope and 
Maguire’s time to the Littledale and Ryder period. It is 
shifting rapidly away from that now to a dispute about the 
fundamentals of religion where the Church is even now the 
chief champion of religious truth, even of the truths nomin- 
ally held by all Christian Churches, and soon, so it seems to 
some of us, will be the sole antagonist of agnosticism and un- 
belief. When that moment comes, and it may come much 
quicker than some imagine, Littledale and Ryder will both 
become Curitosa Literaria as it is the lot of such things to be- 
come as opinion grows and shifts. 

Father Ryder was a man of scrupulous fairness and spared no 
pains to get at the exact facts in connection with any point on 
which he was working. I remember the time when he was en- 
gaged in writing the Essay On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles for 
the Nineteenth Century, republished in the volume previously 
alluded to. This was a reply to an attack by Dr. Abbott on 
some views put forward by Cardinal Newman. Amongst other 
things there was question of the sixty African Catholics whose 
tongues were cut out by King Hunneric, an Arian, and who 
yet were able to speak perfectly after this terrible treatment. 
It is not necessary to re-discuss the question here. All that 
I desire to say is that I spent a very long afternoon at his 
request, with Father Ryder in a Medical Library exploring 
every possible book on the subject of removal of the tongue. 
The results of our explorations are summed up in less than a 
dozen lines and might seem to be scarce worth the trouble 
that they cost. But they show how anxious he was to get at 
the exact facts in any subject with which he was dealing. 

In his controversy, as elsewhere, he resembled his great 
Superior in possessing a lambent humor, a humor which, when 
he chose, could scorch. Everybody has read Newman’s Pres- 
ent Position of Catholics, and everyone, therefore, knows the 
delightful passages in which the Cardinal’s humor plays round 
the subject matter of his pages. Far fewer know the humor 
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of Ryder, different in character but no whit inferior in qual- 
ity. Newman dealt with the lion as pictured by the man; 
here is how Ryder dealt with the Catholic and the Anglican 
bodies in England as certain modern Anglicans would have 
us picture them. The passage is from The Pope and the An- 
glican Archbishops: 


Our [2. e. the Catholic] sole representatives in pre-Eliza- 
bethan history written up to date are, unfortunately, just those 
whom we could best afford to dispense with—the leaders, to 
wit, of the fierce Papist reaction under Mary, who kindled the 
fires of Smithfield and threw away a nobleopportunity. Here 
we are distinctly wanted, and we appear upon the stage for 
the first time to burn a few blasphemers of the Mass, not An- 
licans certainly, neither are Anglicans as yet anywhere dis- 
tinctly visible. In the next reign we appear again, and a 
goodly number of us are disembowelled at the hands of very 
emphatic Protestants, Anglicanism the while ‘‘ mewing its 
mighty youth’’ in the safety of some ‘‘ green retreat,’’ and 
leaving such rough companions to fight it out for themselves. 
An invisible Church, heir at once to the memories of the past 
and the hopes of the future, I see her stowly materializing 
beneath the royal smile, a kneeling figure conscious of having 
chosen the better part, whilst Papists and Protestants busy 
themselves in various ways, mainly at each others throats. 


But he could be severe towards the same baseless preten- 
sions, when those who made them were guilty of false accusa- 
tions against the Catholic Church. In the article on “‘ Ritual- 
ism, Romanism, etc.” which is a reply to Doctor Littledale— 
for whom, since they are both dead, it is now no harm to say 
that he had a most hearty and wholesome contempt—he re- 
plies to certain baseless accusations against the Church: 


Truly a most repulsive ‘picture, to which we hardly know 
where to find a parallel, unless it be in the Ritualist concep- 
tion of the Church of Englandin the sixteenth century, firmly 
holding the integral Catholic faith whilst coquetting with 
every fiercest devastator of God’s vineyard which those un- 
happy times produced ; tenderly preserving her belief in the 
Mass and confession, and the Madonna, whilst cheerfully as- 
sisting in the person of her ministers, for the most part of the 
second order, at the infliction of protracted torments upon 
Mass-priest after Mass-priest (against the most of whom no 
charge could with any plausibility lie, except that they said 
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Mass and strove to preserve or restore the Catholic faith in 
the hearts of their countrymen); instead of whispering the 
consolations of a common faith, assailing the martyrs’ defence- 
less ears with studiously articulated blasphemy. 


I said just now that Father Ryder had a hearty contempt 
for that most unscrupulous person, Doctor Littledale; it peeps 
out in a passage in the same article. Littledale, unable to 
deny the flow of converts into the Catholic Church, tries to 
belittle them and urges—absurdly enough, for the very oppo- 
site is usually charged against them—that they sink into cold- 
ness and indifference. Further, one convert had become ‘‘a 
house decorator”—surely a harmless and even honorable oc- 
cupation if properly carried out—another “a low-comedy re- 
citer and author ”’—this was, I believe, Mr. Arthur Sketchley 
whose ‘‘Mrs, Brown” books were the delight of mankind 
when I was young—a third “a billiard-room loafer.” After 
mentioning the real facts about the two former cases Father 
Ryder continues—and when I read the words I can hear the 
tones of his voice as he would have said it: ‘‘ As to the bil- 
liard-room loafer and Doctor Littledale’s other acquaintance, 
who got drunk and assaulted the police, I abandon them re- 
gretfully, feeling sure, from the mere fact of their appearance 
in the excellent company of Doctor Littledale’s black list, that 
there must be a world to say in their behalf.” 

So far for Father Ryder in the capacity in which the gen- 
eral public knew him best, and that in which he most often 
came in contact with them, that of a controversialist. I will turn 
to a more iatimate side of his character, that which he revealed 
to those friends to whom he gave his confidence. He was 
not a good conversationalist in general companies. Whether 
it was due to reserve or shyness or indifference I know not, 
but I never knew him to shine on such occasions. But when 
he liked his company, and was in the vein, he could and did © 
converse as few other men whom I have met could converse. 
When I lived: near the Birmingham Oratory, as I did for 
several years, it was my good fortune that he chose to come 
to see me nearly every Sunday afternoon. He would sit him- 
self down by my study fire in an arm-chair, light a large 
pipe and proceed to talk about whatever had specially inter- 
ested him during the week. 
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Sometimes—indeed very often—his conversation would be 
about the books which he had been reading, and he was an 
omnivorous reader. He delighted in good novels and many a 
protracted discussion we have held over the meaning of some 
of George Meredith’s more difficult passages and phrases. 
Sometimes he would come in, full of some new line of study 
on which he had entered and radiating his enthusiasm for the 
finer passages which he had discovered, No man ever had a 
surer eye for a really fine bit of literature. I particularly re- 
call his embarking on the reading of the French chroniclers, 
Villehardouin and de Joinville, not then so easy to secure as they 
have become since they were republished in the LZveryman 
Library. He asked me whether I knew anything about them 
and I was obliged to admit that I did not. Then he began 
to quote from them, and amoagst other things which he quoted 
was what he declared to be one of the finest things which he 
had ever read. I have never forgotten it; and I am going to 
quote it myself now because J find by experience that very 
few people have ever seen it; it is, in my opinion at least, 
a passage which everybody should know and which all must 
admire and last of all, because it is an excellent instance of 
the kind of passage which never failed to kindle the flame of 
enthusiasm and admiration in Father Ryder’s heart. I shall 
not attempt to put it into his words, though after a lapse of 
fifteen years or so I think I could almost do so, but will con- 
tent myself by a paraphrase and an extract from the original. 

The narrative deals with a certain theologian, who con- 
fessed, with bitter tears, to William, Bishop of Paris, that he 
could not in his heart feel for the Blessed Sacrament “‘like as 
Holy Church teaches,” yet knew well that this was a tempta- 
tion of the enemy. The Bishop asked him whether the temp- 
tation gave him pleasure, to which he replied that it troubled 
him more than aught else could; and to a further question 
he replied, that he would rather be torn limb from limb than 
say anything against this holy sacrament. Then comes the 
passage which Father Ryder so much admired: 


‘* Now I will say something more,’’ said the Bishop. ‘‘ You 
know that the King of France is at war with the King of 
England, and you know too that the castle that lies most ex- 
posed in the borderland between the two is the castle of La 
Rochelle in Poitou. Now I will ask you a question: If the 
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king had set you to guard La Rochelle, which is in the dan- 
gerous bordefland, and had set me to guard the castle of 
Montlhéri, which is in the heart of France, where the land is 
at peace, to whom, think you, would the king owe most at 
the end of the war—to you who had guarded the castle of La 
Rochelle without loss, or to me who had guarded the castle 
of Montlhéri without loss?’’ 

**In God’s name, sir,’’ said the master, ‘‘ to me who had 
guarded La Rochelle without losing it.’’ 

‘* Master,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ my heart is like the castle of 
Montlhéri ; for I have neither temptation nor doubt as to the 
sacrament of the altar. For which thing I tell you that for 
the grace that God owes me because I hold this firmly, and in 
peace, He owes to you fourfold, because you have guarded 
your heart in the war of tribulation, and have such good-will 
towards Him, that for no earthly good, nor for aay Larm done 
to the body, would you relinquish that Faith, Therefore, I 
tell you, be of good comfort, for in this your state is better 
pleasing to our Lord than mine.’’ ,; 


He was very fond of epigrams and apt comparisons, and 
made many himself. Both of the following were favorites of 
his: “I marvel at the courage of those who undertake matri- 
mony. It is like putting your hand into a bag full of adders 
to extract the one eel which it contains.” I have been told 
this was originally said by Blessed Thomas More. And “‘ There 
never yet was a sermon from which I did not learn something, 
if it was only patience,” the author of which I do not know. 
George Herbert wrote something very like it. 

On many occasions Father Ryder’s conversation would turn 
on art. He had a really great knowledge of such subjects as 
ceramics, glass and water colors, and when he was out for a walk 
would often turn into a second-hand shop, and have long talks 
over things of this kind with the proprietor. He had a few— 
a very few—bits of china and glass in his always pathetically 
untidy room, which he used to look at with great internal con- 
tentment and joy. It was wholly characteristic of him that 
above all the pre-Raphaelite and other pictures in the Birming- 
ham Art Gallery he preferred a picture of Morland’s—certainly 
a masterpiece—representing some pigs lying in a straw yard, 
if I remember aright, but certainly some pigs. There is real 
humor in this picture, and it appealed to him not in vain. 

This is not the place, nor am I the person to speak of 
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Father Ryder in the discharge of his priestly duties. I could 
not, if I would, tell what he was to me and, I doubt not, to 
many others, in hours of deep trouble, nor can I do more 
than admit my gratitude for the advice and assistance which 
he gave me during the years that he was my confessor. These 
things are too sacred to be discussed, but that aspect of the 
man must not go unmentioned, lest it appear that the points 
upon which I have dwelt at greater length were those which 
made up the whole of his character. There is, however, one 
remarkable thing connected with his priestly functions, which 
he told me not once but several times, and I think it may be 
interesting to set it down here, as I believe it never has been 
printed : 

At one time Father Ryder was Catholic chaplain to the 
Children’s Hospital at Birmingham. He was visiting there one 
day when he was shown a Catholic child in an unconscious 
condition and obviously dying of a disease known to medical 
men as “noma.” I say obviously dying because, as medical 
men well know, a child whose case was so advanced as was 
that of this child, from the very vivid description which he 
gave me of it, and a child which had sunk into the coma of 
rapidly approaching death, may correctly be described as dying. 
It was a tiny child, and there was nothing to be done for it 
but say a prayer for its painless issue out of this world. 
Father Ryder had in his pocket, encased in a leather box, a 
relic of St. Philip Neri, which he had been taking to some 
other sick person who had expressed a desire to venerate it. 
Acting on a sudden impulse he took this from his pocket and 
touched the diseased cheek with it and then went away. He 
did not return to the hospital for a week or so, and then said 
to the ward sister—not a Catholic: ‘‘When did that poor 
child die?” “There is the child,” said the nurse, pointing 
to one which was sitting near the fire. ‘“‘ What,” said he, ‘‘do 
you mean to say it didn’t die?” “No,” was the answer, “it 
began to get well from the moment that you touched it with 
that box which you had in your hand.” Father Ryder, the 
most cautious of men, never, of course, claimed this as a mira- 
cle, but those who know the nature and usual results of this 
disease at the stage which it had then reached, will, at least, 
not deny that it was a very remarkable incident and a very 
remarkable grace, if it be put no higher. 
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PELERINAGES FRANCISCAINS. By Joannes Joergensen. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Teodor de Wyzewa. Paris: Perrin 
et Cie. 


This account of the pilgrim journeys of the Danish con- 
vert, Joergensen, breathes in every page the poetic charm and 
religious fervor of Franciscan Italy. Few writers have grasped 
so completely the spirit of the thirteenth century; few men 
have written so eloquently and so beautifully of St. Francis 
and his sons. 

He visits in turn Greccio, the home of the first Christmas 
crib; Forte Colombo, the origin of the Franciscan rule; La 
Foresta, the scene of the miracle of the grapes; L’Ereno, the 
hermitage of St. Francis; Foligno, the home of the Blessed 
Angela; Cortona, the home of St. Margaret; Assisi, the 
home of St. Clare; Mount Alverna, the Franciscan Calvary, 
where the Saint received the stigmata as a proof of his burn- 
ing love of Jesus Crucified. 

He points out to us em route all the relics of St. Francis 
in the various churches and convents, tells us of the chanting 
of the Office in choir or some procession in honor of a Saint, 
gives us an insight into the Christian character of a true 
Italian home, and a charming portrait of a perfect Franciscan 
friar—all the while quoting the beautiful legends of the old 
medizval annals, and describing the beautiful landscape and 
mountains of his beloved Umbria. 

Listen to Father: Samuel of Mt. Alverna describing his 
Mass upon the holy mount: 


I had the great happiness of saying Mass here, [said 
Father Samuel, as if answering my unspoken question]. It 
was on a summer morning, just as the sun was rising, while I 
was making the sign of the Cross at the beginning of Mass, 
the crimson rays of the sun shone out resplendent over 
Mt. Casella. And when I turned to the people to say Dominus 
Vobiscum, what a glorious sight the whole landscape pre- 
sented, with the sun’s rays darting forth to drive away the 
morning mist! I was so overcome with the sense of God’s 
greatness that I could scarcely pronounce His Name; and 
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every time I had to repeat the words Dominus or Deus, I hes- 
itated and trembled with fear, like the children of Israel at 
the foot of Sinai. I did my utmost to banish every earthly 
thought from my soul, as Moses took off his shoes before 
the burning bush. In very truth, this is the place to say, 
Sursum Corda/ Lift up your hearts! (p. 298). 


Or listen to the kindly old Franciscan of Assisi: 


Yes, [he said to me] nature is always beautiful, and the 
best of temples wherein to praise and worship the Creator of 
all things, the most loving Father of all living creatures! 
How blessed, indeed, is the warmth of this glowing sunshine; 
how easily the lungs inhale this pure and fresh morning air! 
See how the very drops of dew on the grass glitter, while they 
reflect the red, and green and blue of nature! Hear how joy- 
ously the birds are singing ; look yonder at the delicate blue 
outlines of those distant mountains, while around us the 
smoke of many a farmhouse mounts up in the clear air like 
incense towards the throne of the Most High! . . . How 
many men alas! even among Christians believe that our holy 
religion consists in hostility towards life and nature. Oh! 
that was never the thought of our Holy Father Francis! He 
was not a hater of humanity; he was not a modern misan- 
thrope or pessimist. Schopenhauer who declared the will to 
live an evil, borrowed his philosophy from Buddhism not 
from Christianity. We are not Manicheans; the same God 
who created the world redeemed it. The same God who 
said in the beginning: ‘‘ Increase and multiply’’ said, in 
the fulness of time: ‘‘ He who does not take up his cross 
and follow me, cannot be my disciple’’(Pp. 210-212). 


There are many allusions throughout the volume to beau- 
tiful Italian customs, and traits of character. The ignorant 
and prejudiced tourist from England or America frequently 
comes back from Italy with a mind fully convinced of the 
superstition and externalism of the poor benighted Italian 
Catholics. With an abundance of money and a modicum of 
culture he goes about with eyes that cannot see; and often 
his prejudices are intensified by some anti clerical guide, or 
by a Methodist preacher of Rome who is most anxious to 
offer hospitality to a body of anti-Romanists. What an in- 
sight into Italy of to-day, what a grasp of the Catholic spirit 
this convert’s book would afford them ! 
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Our pilgrim is treated with the greatest kindness by the 
friars in their convents and the people in their homes. The 
son of the Mayor of Poggio Bustone is only too glad to carry 
the luggage of ‘‘one who comes to Italy for the love of St. 
Francis.” The pilgrim is touched by the piety of the novices 
who kiss the piece of bread they are about to eat, and the simple 
devotion of the monks who with all their austerity are full of 
the joyful spirit of their founder. He wonders at the people’s 
““ Grasie, Grdsie, San Felice,” and discovers that they are 
thanking the saint beforehand for the miracle they are pray- 
ing for with all their hearts. His temptation, doubts and de- 
pression disappear before the kindly admonitions of a saintly 
old friar, while his heart is touched by the tears of another 
at receiving a message from the dear folks at home. 

Sabatier is called to task occasionally for some minor in- 
accuracies, and especially for his false picture of St. Francis 
as independent of church authority. But still the author 
praises him for his great work in arousing general interest in 
Franciscan studies. . 

Let me close with one of his many beautiful descriptions 
of Italian scenery: 


While I was sleeping, a beautiful and bright spring morning 
had dawned, flooding Mount Alverna with its golden sunlight. 
From the tiny Azazza in front of the chapel and convent I could 
see outspread before me a vast panorama of wild, picturesque 
scenery. Leaning over the edge of the parapet, I could look 
down into an abyss of dripping wet rocks. Far below them 
stretched the verdant fields, with huge bowlders here and 
there, and bare poplars erect like sentinals on guard. I could 
clearly trace the road by which I had climbed Mount Alverna 
the previous evening in the pelting rain. 

But when I looked upward, I saw nothing but mountains 
al’ infini / Those nearest me were of a yellowish brown color ; 
those more distant were purple, flecked with brown, black and 
green. The chain of mountains, peak after peak clearly 
marked in the beautiful blue horizon, resembled a petrified 
sea, with waves of many colors. Bibbiena lay far below me; 
the mountains I had climbed yesterday seemed mere ant-hills. 
It was a boundless sea of mountain peaks, as vast as the 
heavens above me. (p. 293). 


The translator in his preface informs us that Joergensen in 
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the first period of his literary career was one of the most en- 
thusiastic followers of the school of Georges Brandes; that 
most of his lyrical spirit may be traced to his early devotion 
to Heinrich Heine; that his frankness, his naturalness, his 
accuracy in the use of words and his exquisite delicacy of ex- 
pression are due to the influence of Karl Huysmans. The 
volume before us is a welcome addition to the author’s Livre 
du Route, which tells of his conversion, and his charming Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 


THE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST. By Rev. Henry C. Schuyler, 
S.T.L. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly, 50 cents, net. Lon- 
don: George Keener & Co. 


There can hardly be any doubt that the virtue of obedi- 
ence is seriously undervalued and neglected at the present 
time, not merely in a negative way and through thoughtless- 
ness, but positively and of set purpose. The spirit of indi- 
vidualism—a splendid, wholesome thing when rightly under- 
stood and handled—has had at times the disturbing effect of 
new wine in many heads. The ideas of some who would dis- 
cuss it become confused. Authority takes on the ugly shape 
of tyranny; obedience wears the mien of slavery. Most of 
them, it is true, admit on pressure that authority and its cor- 
relative, obedience, are as yet somewhat necessary in the family 
and the state, if the human race is to avoid destruction, but 
they give these things little play in their own lives and aim 
at rooting them out of society. They speak of obedience as 
degrading. It may, indeed, be required of the criminal, for 
he has proved himself unfit to enjoy the boon of freedom. It 
may even be expected of children, for a little while and within 
narrow limits, for they are as yet unable to appreciate the 
blessings of liberty. The hand of authority, however, should 
rest lightly on their shoulders; it should suggest, not compel; 
guide, not restrain; encourage, not repress. Authority if it 
goes beyond these limits is to be guilty of a crime against the 
child and against society—against the child, because it destroys 
his initiative, robs him of spontaneity, and dwarfs his develop- 
ment—against society, because its interests are bound up in 
those of its various members, especially the young, and because 
its future depends on the freedom of individuals to work out 
their destiny according to their own bent. 
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Ideas of this sort have been proclaimed so often and under 
so many guises that they have influenced mankind more than 
is generally thought. It is good, therefore, to. let men know 
clearly and unmistakably, before it begins to be too late, that 
obedience to parents, to legally constituted civil authority, 
and to God’s representatives in the Church, is now, as of old, 
a virtue; that itis in no wise a degradation to obey superiors, 
even when they are neither so wise nor so good as one’s self ; 
that, on the contrary, it is a most acceptable proof of our al- 
legiance to God, by Whom “kings reign and lawgivers decree 
just things.” The absolutely convincing proof for Christians, 
that obedience is not a flaw but a perfection, is to be found 
in the words and above all in the example of Him Who not 
only went down to Nazareth and was subject to Mary and 
Joseph, but also, when He might have been an earthly king, 
became obedient, even unto the death of the Cross. In his 
Virtues of Christ Series, of which the first two volumes have 
already been reviewed in this magazine, Father Schuyler takes 
up this phase of our Lord’s conduct. His work is well and 
delightfully done. The book sets forth the obedience of Christ 
in such wise, that no one who reads it can fail to derive in- 
struction and inspiration from His example. 


THE TRUE DANIEL WEBSTER. By Sydney George Fisher. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2 net. 


This latest addition to the True Biography Series, which is 
being brought out by Lippincott, is a complete and formal 
biography, more compact than the Life of Webster, by Curtis, 
his literary executor, and more sympathetic (rightly or wrongly) 
than the shorter biography, written by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. The author, in his exhaustive accounts of Webster’s 
political dealings and in his criticisms of Webster’s literary 
claims, gives an admirable, intelligent tribute to the man’s 
undoubted genius; in his descriptions of Webster’s personality, 
he offers an earnest, if at times slightly inconsistent, defence 
against the charges of drunkenness, dishonesty and immorality, 
so widely repeated against the character of the statesman. 
These, he believes, were for the most part scandal, having 
origin solely in the hatred of the New England abolitionists. 

The book has more than twenty good and well-selected 
illustrations. 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL TEACHING. Irish 
and Continental. 1500-1700. By Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.75 net. 

The first part of this scholarly work deals with the life and 
labors of Father William Bathe, S.J., and his method of lan- 
guage teaching (pp. I-130); the second part with the practice 
of classical teaching in the Post-Renaissance period (pp. 133- 
247). 

‘‘The preparation of the first part of the volume was ren- 
dered possible by the discovery at Madrid in 1907 of a com- 
plete copy of the Janua Linguarum, issued in 1611, at Sala- 
manca, by the Irish Jesuits, who then directed the college of 
their nation in the University ” (III.). 

Father Corcoran, Professor of Education at the National 
. University of Ireland, has given us a most interesting sketch 

of the personal history of Father Bathe and his collaborators 

(pp. 1-34). Father Bathe was ordained in 1602 at the Jesuit 

College in Padua; in 1605 we find him on the staff of the Irish 

College at Salamanca, where he died in 1614. 

The object of the Janua Linguarum was to provide a new 
plan, whereby missionaries, confessors, teachers, travelers, en- 
voys and all students of “the nobler modern languages,” might 
acquire them accurately and quickly. ‘‘ The elaborated gram- 
mar and exercises of our day were unknown in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Learners of spoken languages at 
that time invariably used the natural or direct method; the 
notion that this plan is of recent discovery is, of course, utterly 
baseless’’ (p. 62). Father Bathe’s idea was to combine the 
accuracy of the grammar process and the facility of the direct 
method. 

Of course Bathe admitted that his via media would not 
give the knowledge, required by school practice in his time, 
of grammar as a self-contained art or science; and so he 
hinted that a scheme for the use of his sentences in a formal 
grammar process would be forthcoming later. It is interesting 
to read of Melanchthon styling the direct method, or the de- 
parture from “‘rules,” as a basis for learning languages, an ir- 
religious idea, which should be punished as a criminal offence. 

Father Corcoran follows the Janua in its travels through 
England, Germany, Italy and Portugal. He notes how English 
prejudices failed to give due credit to its author, while fully 
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acknowledging its merits as a text-book. Even to this day, 
in the British Museum Catalogue and in the new Catalogue 
of Early Printed Books at Cambridge, the Irish Jesuits’ text- 
book is inaccurately ascribed to Comenius (Komensky), whose 
Janua Linguarum Reserata is a later and much inferior work 
(pp. 104-105). 

In the second part of his work, Father Corcoran shows in 
detail how differently the main subject of language-study in 
the Post-Renaissance period was organized as an instrument 
of education (p. 135). 

A final chapter gives us a copy of John Dury’s “ Descrip- 
tion of a Transmarine School” (Brussels?), published in Lon- 
don in 1645. It is the account by an eyewitness of the 
working of a class in a Jesuit college, although, true to the 
Protestant tradition of the time, he is careful not to give any 
direct indication of the college he visited, or of the special 
character it had as conducted by.a religious order (p. 232). 

The appendices give us the preface and some representa- 
tive sentences of the Janua Linguarum of both Father Bathe 
and Comenius, together with a life of Father Bathe, published 
at Prague in 1694. We advise the students of our colleges to 
attempt the translations of some of. these sentences; it will be 
a good test of their scholarship. We notice that on the last 
lines of pages 212 and 213 some words are omitted, which 
make these sentences unintelligible. We trust this will be 
amended in the next edition. 


MARRIAGE, TOTEMISM «AND RELIGION: AN ANSWER TO 
CRITICS. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


In 1870 Lord Avebury published Zhe Origins of Civiliza- 
tion and the Primitive Conditions of Man, which was not re- 
ceived with unanimous approbation by anthropologists. It 
met with much adverse criticism from eminent scientists who 
differed from the author on several important points. To 
review his position and answer his critics after a lapse of 
thirty years is the raison d'étre of the book which now lies 
before us. 

The basic principle on which Lord Avebury differs from 
his critics is that he holds marriage in the strict sense not to 
have been present among primitive mankind; that instead of 
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it there was what he calls “communal marriage,” a term 
which suggests the borderline of a condition incompatible 
with rational man, the work of God. But Lord Avebury is 
an evolutionist, if he is anything. His theory is that the idea 
of marriage evolved by degrees; that at first, during maraud- 
ing expeditions, the chiefs of tribes took prisoners who after- 
wards became the wives of the victors. From this, he main- 
tains, arose the well-known fact of exogamy which is prac- 
ticed the world over by the aborigines of various countries. 
Ten different theories which are given to account for exogamy 
are examined by the author and disposed of to his own evi- 
dent satisfaction. The peculiarities associated with the prohi- 
bition for the men of a tribe to marry women of the same 
tribe are discussed in detail with considerable clearness, as is 
also another strange custom, the segmentation of a tribe. 

Lord Avebury’s theory that totemism and nature-worship 
were identical was also attacked. He re-asserts this theory 
and examines those of his critics. There is a distinction, he 
maintains, between a fetich, a totem, and an idol: the first is 
a single object the possession of which is a possible power 
over some demon; the second forms a class of objects which 
a savage regards as something having a peculiar relationship 
to himself, from which he derives his origin and to which he 
gives a great respect; the idol is in some sense or other the 
seat or emblem of a god. He is of a firm opinion that to- 
temism led to religion; indeed, at one period, was religion 
itself. This, of course, is contradicted flatly by other writers. 
Several strange beliefs among savage tribes are given in con- 
nection with the use of totems; that concerning the naming 
and birth of a child among certain Australians being perhaps 
the strangest of all. Following upon the consideration of 
totems comes a chapter on witchcraft and magic which is ree 
plete with examples of how savages deal in the ‘“‘black art”; 
two citations from Graah and Williams will cause the Catholic 
reader to stop and make a comparison between the extraor- 
dinary occurrences these writers chronicle and certain phe- 
nomena sometimes asserted to have been witnessed among 
Spiritualists. From magicto religion seems an easy step for 
Lord Avebury. His last chapters, accordingly, are devoted to 
this question. 

Dr. Westermarck, M. Roskoff, and others have given the 
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greatest attention to the above theories and have put forward 
others not in agreement with them. 

While there is evidently much among the savages of the 
globe to uphold various views of marriage among prehistoric 
mankind, it seems to us that undue value has been put upon 
the observations of travelers and scientific explorers, some of 
whom, already prejudiced by pet theories, sought every title 
of evidence to strengthen such theories, and missed—we do 
not wish to insinuate intentionally—many valuable points 
which would render their views worthless. Besides, much of 
the evidence in this book has been gathered too recently to 
bear weight with independent thinkers. In connection with 
the aboriginal tribes of North America, this is especially no- 
ticeable. Indeed, it appears to us that’ Lord Avebury ne- 
glected more valuable sources of information than those of 
which he has made use. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 75 cents a volume. William Shakespeare, by John 
Masefield. Crime and Insanity, by Charles Mercier, M.D, 
Medieval Europe, by H.W. C. Davis, M.D. The Opening 
Up of Africa, by H. H. Johnston. 


William Shakespeare. By John Masefield. No matter how 
brief may be the treatment of Shakespeare’s works by 
Mr. Masefield it cannot help being of considerable inter- 
est were it only to satisfy a natural curiosity of seeing 
how a modern dramatist looks upon his sixteenth century 
fellow craftsman. A latge section of the modern school of 
writers (those of ability and those without it) are so prone 
to ‘‘brush aside” the writers of another day that it is a 
cause for genuine pleasure to read Mr. Masefield’s glowing 
tribute to the dramatic workmanship of Shakespeare. He is 
particularly decisive on this point in those pages which he 
allots to Julius Cesar, where he contrasts Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment with that which would be probable at the hands of 
others. ‘“ Little more,’’ he writes, “‘can be said of it at this 
time than that it is supreme.” 

Perhaps at times, not often, Mr. Masefield is not as care- 
ful about his statements as one would desire. Apart from 
this the book, which contains first a short life of Shakespeare, 
and then an almost equally brief analysis of each play, will 
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form a suitable companion volume to one of Shakespeare’s 
works for any student of the great poet-dramatist. At one 
point we cannot help expressing dissatisfaction: the bibli- 
ography is far from good. In no department of English liter- 
ature can so much valuable time be lost as in reading the 
fantastic effusions of almost countless writers on Shakespeare 
and his works. To steer the student clear of these should 
have been (in our opinion) the prime object of the writer. 


From the very first page of Crime and Insanity by Charles 
Mercier, M.D., we found an interest quite unusual in scientific 
writings of the sort. Chapter by chapter he deals with par- 
ticular phases of crime which may and are usually associated 
with insanity, and also those crimes which are never the out- 
come of mental derangement, Where so much is good, and 
of the greatest utility to students of sociology, it is a pity 
not to be able to recommend the book on account of two 
pages which come towards the very end. But in these pages 
Malthusianism is openly taught. Coming from a medical man 
who has just dealt with two crimes against the human race, 
to have a third not only condoned but encouraged is deadly; 
especially so because of the medical explanation of results to 
individuals. It is with regret that we cannot feel at liberty 
to recommend this book which otherwise contains so much of 
real value. 


We had not far to go in Medieval Europe, by H. W. C. 
Davis, M.A., before we discovered its tone, which is a com- 
bination of flippancy and sarcasm when any question of the 
Catholic Chureh turns up. The book will appeal to ultra- 
Protestants and to those who profess what is known as free 
thought. But to Catholics it will appear to be nothing more 
than an invidious attempt at tract-making under the guise of 
history; that kind of tract such as is manufactured in Eng- 
land to be slipped under the doors of the poor Irish Catho- 
lics to bring them out of the darkness of Popery. 


In The Opening Up of Africa we have a rapid sketch of the 
whole history of that country. The author is well known for 
his knowledge of Africa, since he has been used by England 
in the civilizing process. There are some things we like in 
his book, but there are many others that we cannot approve. 
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He is certainly a better historian when dealing with far-away 
periods, but his evolutionary theories are wholly unsuitable 
for a history such as he proposes to write. When he comes 
down to the more modern period of the exploitation of Africa 
for commercial purposes by European nations, there is just 
the suspicion that partiality is creeping into his pages. He 
is liberal in the use of his adjectives when Protestantism ap- 
pears in the field, but merely states facts rather curtly when 
the services of Catholics come up for review. 

But, taken on the whole, Sir Harry Johnston has provided 
us with a useful work for those who desire to gain a close 
political knowledge of Africa both ancient and modern. Two 
maps, though badly printed, add to the value of the book. 


NEW SERIES OF HOMILIES FOR THE WHOLE YEAR. Vols. 
V. and VI. CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES. Vols. I., II., Ill., IV. 
By the Right Rev. Jeremias Boromelli, D.D., Bishop of 
Cremona, translated by Right Rev. T. S. Byrne, D.D., 
Bishop of Nashville. New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50. 


“One of the purposes, and not the least,” writes Bishop 
Boromelli in his preface to the fifth volume of his homilies, 
“TI had in view in writing my series of homilies was, and is, 
to bring back this kind of preaching to the ancient pattern, 
such as we find it in the Fathers. The homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom, of St.. Augustine, and St. Bernard . . . are 
commentaries on the sacred books, in which dogma and mor- 
als are woven together with admirable art, and the errors of 
their age touched upon and refuted as the occasion arose. 
. « « In as-far as my poor abilities permitted I endeavored 
to imitate them, taking always for my secure groundwork the 
sacred text.” Even in his four volumes on the Christian 
Mysteries, he sometimes adopts the homily form, as in his 
sermon on the birth of Christ, his commentary on the epistle 
and gospel of the Ascension, the gospel of Pentecost, Trinity, 
etc. (Vol. I., p. 93, Vol. II., pp. 203, 231, Vol. III, p. 43, 
Vol. IV., p. 9). £ 

The Bishop of Cremona in advocating a return to the homily 
of the early Church,is very severe in his denunciation of some 
tactless and inaccurate Italian preachers. The translator adds: 
(p. 5, footnote), ‘* What is said here of Conferences may be 
applied to much of the pulpit oratory of this country.” 
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In his homilies the Bishop, by simplicity of speech, direct- 
ness and frequent use of the word of God, reaches down into 
the hearts of his hearers. 

The four volumes of the Christian Mysteries are grouped 
under the headings of the Incarnation, the Epiphany, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, the Trinity, Pentecost, the Eu- 
charist, and All Saints. Many different themes are treated 
such as Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Name, Faith, the 
Church, Church and State, Salvation outside the Church, the 
Communion of Saints, External Worship, Indifferentism, etc., 
etc. 

The Bishop of Cremona is most honest in quoting his au- 
thorities whether they are St. Ambrose or St. Augustine, St. 
Anselm or St. Thomas, Monsabré or Mgr. Freppel. Some 
sermons are based entirely on St. Thomas, as his ‘‘Why did 
Christ rise from the dead?” (Vol., II. p. 89 seq.) There are 
many repetitions both of ideas and illustrations (1.331, 2.192, 
2.131, 3-161, 3.183, 2.24, 2.73, 2.209, 3.285, 4.20, 3.72, 2.285, 
1.331, 2.192, 1.344, 3.106, 3.168, etc., etc.), but it is naturally 
difficult to avoid this, when so many discourses are given on 
the same subject. While for the most part kindlyin tone, the 
Bishop can be sarcastic at times. 

He insists frequently on the fact that the Church “does 
not forcibly thrust her faith and her laws upon any one; on 
the contrary, she proclaims openly that she detests physical 
force and advocates only persuasion ”; although in a footnote 
he grants that “some poorly instructed individuals did at 
times use force to constrain others to receive Catholic doc- 
trine ” (3.106, 3.168, 1.344). While praising England and the 
United States for the liberty the Catholic Church enjoys te- 
day in both these countries, in a footnote he has a mild criti- 
cism of our beloved Cardinal Gibbons which we think uncalled 
for (1.345, 2.194, 3.316, 3.324). 

We thank Bishop Byrne for his excellent translation. He 
will pardon us if we call attention to a few minor faults, véz.: 
the use of ‘‘don’t” and “ does’nt” (1.262, 1.410), of “ Good 
God,” and “Great God” (1.415, 3.217), and an occasional 
faulty sentence. 

The dialogue on the Separation of Church and State is 
poorly connected, and the repetition of so many various verbs 
rather palls on the reader or auditor. 
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We notice that, owing to a mistake of the binder, a num- 
ber of pages have been omitted, viz.; pp. 338-9, 342-3-6-7, 
350-I-2, 


PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA, 1642-1710. Vol, III. 
By Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. New York: The America 
Press. 


Father Campbell deals in this volume chiefly with the evan- 
gelization of the Algonquins. The careers of Paul Le Jeune, 
James Buteux, Gabriel Druillettes, Charles Albanel, Claude 
Allouez, James Marquette, Francis de Crespieul, Anthony Syl- 
' vie, Anthony Dalmas, Gabriel Maret, Peter Laure, John Aul- 
neau and Sebastian Rale are dealt with. It is difficult to say 
what part of the volume is the most interesting, for a thread 
of excitement and adventure is woven throughout. It is, in- 
deed, a wonderful history—the endeavor of these priests to 
carry the Faith to the Indians. No labor, no hardship, no 
suffering was thought too much; revolting surroundings, filth, 
disease, hunger, were accepted with a light heart. The most 
marvellous of all is the courage of the missioners in facing 
the red men, and the respect which they instilled into all 
among whom they labored. Without any exaggeration we 
may say that it was with great regret that we came to the 
last page of this book; its three hundred and odd pages were 
all too short for our craving for more knowledge of such heroic 
virtue as these Jesuit Fathers exhibited. 

Father Campbell points out in his Introduction that the 
Algonquins were not a whit better than the other tribes of 
America. The subsequent pages of his histery prove this as- 
sertion. Throughout, we have evidence from the missioners 
of the degradation to which these Indians had fallen. It was 
hard work teaching them the truths of Christianity, but some- 
how or other these French priests had a wonderful knack for 
teaching religion. Some of them began without a knowledge 
of the language of those whom they desired to convert. The 
picture the author draws of Father Le Jeune making an at- 
tempt to harangue the Indians at a banquet and his reception 
with shouts of laughter, owing to the mistakes he made, will 
surely drawasmile. But the Father was not beaten. ‘* Wait,” 
said he, “till I can speak and I shall tell you plenty of things 
that will make you listen.” 
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The manner in which some of the converts applied the 
teaching they received is curious. In one instance Father 
Buteux found a number of pots of meat hung up in the grave- 
yard. The Indians assured him that they had not done this 
from superstition, but as a mode of attracting the poor who 
when going to get the meat would pray for the souls of 
the departed. In another case they rebuke the priest for 
showing a disinclination to partake of certain food. They tell 
him that he must conquer himself. And their devotion, their 
fervor, their desire for prayer, remind one of the ascetics of 
the East. Still, in the twinkling of an eye, the savage reappears 
as strongly. as ever. They loved and hated in equal degree. 
The ferocity of their hatred causes a shiver as we read of the 
atrocities they perpetrated on their enemies; then there was 
no mercy; the priest had to keepin the background and hold 
his tongue. 

American readers will perhaps turn first to the life of 
Marquette. The account of his journey with Joliet to dis- 
cover the Mississippi is very well done. That splendid 
achievement in the face of overwhelming difficulties reads like 
a romance. Still we think that most readers will prefer what 
is to our mind even more wonderful—the life of Gabriel 
Druillettes. Here we have the story of one of the world’s 
heroes; an indomitable man, nearly blind, pushing on in 
the wilderness to save souls, submitting to the barbarous 
operation of a squaw, who rasped his eyes with a rusty piece 
of iron to bring back the sight, and only succeeded in making 
them worse. 

Several illustrations and maps add to the value of the vole 
ume, which for those who take an interest in Church history 
cannot be left unread. Father Campbell uses the caution of 
a true historian; in one place only does he become apologetic, 
and then he has every right to defend the fame of a good 
man. 


PRIMITIVE CATHOLICISM. By Pierre Batiffol, Litt.D.- New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1911. $3.50. 


Liberal Protestantism in Germany has been discussing for 
the past seventy years “the formation of Catholicism.” Hise 
torical critics like Neander, Baur, Ritsch], Harnack and Sohm 
have gone deeply into the study of Christian origins, editing 
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and classifying with painstaking energy, text after text of the 
New Testament and the Fathers, to show that the dogmatic 
and authoritative religion known as Catholicism began some- 
where about the middle of the third century. ‘‘ In its essence 
it has little in common with primitive Christianity’? (Har- 
nack). 

Sabatier has popularized the current views of these German 
rationalists in his book: The Religions of Authority. 

The theories advanced by these modern opponents of 
Catholicism, are generally presented with a great show of 
erudition and pretense of objective treatment. Their viewpoint 
‘is biased throughout by an @ priori subjectivism, which can- 
not grasp the possibility of the Catholic synthesis of a divine 
external authoritative society existing solely for the develop- 
ment of personal spirituality. 

Mgr. Batiffol, in his L’Zglise Naissante et le Catholicisme, 
which has been so ably translated by Father Brianceau of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, meets these critics on their own 
ground and with their own weapons. Harnack wrote of this 
book over two years ago: “‘ The author has rendered his church 
a most signal service, for one could not undertake with 
greater special knowledge of the subject to establish the 
original identity of Christianity, Catholicism and the Roman 
primacy. He does not seek to prove his thesis by means of 
metahistoric speculation which does not concern itself with 
the chronology of events, but confines itself to territory of 
facts and their consequences, and seeks to furnish a truly his- 
torical demonstration ” (VIII.). 

Some conservative Catholics have a sort of horror of the 
historical method, as if, forsooth, it implied a compromising of 
our dogmatic position. In Mgr. Batiffol’s inquiry into the 
evidences of Catholicism for the first three centuries, they 
will see it employed in so thorough and scholarly a fashion, 
that their prejudices must needs disappear. 

The author proves that Christianity was not organized in 
imitation of the Jewish diasp~ora, but a society divinely orig- 
inal and authoritative, ‘‘a religious revelation, a rule of con- 
duct, a covenant of hope”’ (p. 36). For our Lord’s teaching in 
detail he refers us to his own work ‘‘ L’ Enseignement de Jesus” 
(p. 76), although his excursus on the value of Matt. XVI. 18- 
19 is one of his best chapters. 
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The Epistle of Clement “ from beginning to end proclaims 
the unity of the Church through authority” (p. 123). In per- 
fect accord with the Pastoral Epistles, the Didaché, St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch, etc., it insists on the authoritative char- 
acter of faith, the recognition of a settled hierarchy as an 
institution of divine right to safeguard the divine teaching 
and to command obedience in the name of Christ, the rejec- 
tion of heresy, the traditions of men and unauthorized observ- 
ances. (Pp. 114, 115, 117, 127, 132, 134, 143, etc.) Both St. 
Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch tell us that 
Rome ‘already seems conscious of possessing a supreme 
and exceptional authority” (p. 130). 

The second century also in the person of Polycarp, Papias, 
Hegisippus, Abercius, Pantenus, Dionysius, Hermas, Justin, 
and Irenzus witnesses throughout to the Catholic thesis. 

The witness of the third century is to be found in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, and St. 
Cyprian. Perhaps the ablest chapters of Mgr. Batiffol’s work 
are the two in which he defends the great Alexandrians, 
Clement and Origen, against the false theorizing of Harnack. 

St. Cyprian decidedly cannot be claimed as the originator 
of the hierarchical idea. In accord with St. Ignatius he pro- 
claims the law of the unity of the Church in each city; he 
asserts the authority of the bishops, and denounces most 
strongly the evil of heresy and schism. 

We consider this work of Mgr. Batiffol one of the best 
contributions to our apologetic literature that has appeared in 
years. His researches are carried on partly in the form of a 
dialogue with Harnack, the ablest non-Catholic historian in 
the world to-day. Reviewing the period which MHarnack has 
made especially his own, Mgr. Batiffol disputes at every turn 
his opponent’s faulty hypotheses, insinuations, and inferences 
and at the same time brings out clearly his candid admissions 
that make for the Catholic position. He proves, finally, from 
the witness of the first three centuries that: “the true essence 
of Christianity, its divine originality, manifested itself from its 
very beginning, in that it was neither a philosophy, nor a 
people, but a revelation and a church. Christianity was the 
preaching by Jesus of a kingdom of God, not an apocalyptic 
kingdom, but a kingdom that was at once interior and trans- 
cendent, a kingdom revealed by Jesus, and thrown open by 
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Him” (p. 404). “It was not mediocrity which in Christianity 
founded authority; it was the Gospel which founded authori- 
ty” (p. 406). 

We commend this book highly to all students of early 
Church history. It will help, as no other work has, to destrey 
that deep-rooted prejudice of the rationalistic critic of to-day 
who believes that Catholic scholarship is absolutely distrustful 
of the historic method; it will be an inspiration for many a 
humbler apologist of the Catholic claim. We anxiously await 
the author’s promised volume that will carry on the present 

thesis to the days of St. Augustine and St. Leo. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. By 
George R. Clarke, William O. Stevens, Carroll S. Alden, 
Hermann F., Krafft. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $3 net. 

The authors state in their Introduction that this work 
originated in the necessity of providing midshipmen in the 
United States Naval Academy with a text-book suitable both 
in scope and treatment; added to this is the hope that the 
book may be useful to others who desire to gain a knowledge 
of the subject. The authors claim that what they have written 
is devoid of any regard for personal, sectional, or national 
prejudice. We are of opinion that they have substantiated 
this claim in a very remarkable manner. 

On May I1, 1775, the United States Navy began with a 
lumber sloop manned by woodsmen of Maine and led by one, 
O’Brien, who having beaten a British schooner, seized the 
cannon and ammunition to arm his own vessel. In the same 
year Washington fitted out a few small vessels which he manned 
with soldiers. These caused considerable damage to British 
shipping, and captured thirty-five vessels. On the first of No- 
vember (same year), Congress voted $100,000 to buy ships for 
a naval armament, which was organized on December 22, with 
Esek Hopkins as commander-in-chief. The noteworthy name 
of John Paul Jones was the first on a list of lieutenants com- 
missioned for the fleet, which consisted of four ships aug- 
mented later by two sloops and two schooners, carrying all 
told 110 guns. This fleet was expected to fight the British 
fleet (in American waters) of 78 ships with 2,078 guns. No 

VOL. XCIV.—53 
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great prophetic powers were required to foretell the result of 
the encounter. 

Against the failure of this fleet and that of Benedict Ar- 
nold on Lake Champlain can be set the brilliant work of the 
Atlantic privateers, among whom were Wickes, Conyngham 
and John Paul Jones. Conyngham showed splendid ability in 
the Surprise. His feat in getting her out of Dunkirk, manning 
and arming her off that place, and immediately beginning 
operations by seizing an English packet-beat, shows of what 
stuff he was made. The career of Jones is too well known to 
our readers to need reviewing; the same may be said of the 
work of Barry, whose single-handed fight with two of the 
British ships (one of 50 guns) is a remarkable example of 
naval bravery. In spite of this work, however, the superiority 
of the British navy was gradually being proved by the losses 
among the Americans, who had at the end of 1778 only four 
ships. Seven years later the country could not even boast of 
these, since for one reason or another not a single ship of 
war remained flying the American flag. 

The internal needs of the new Republic were so. pressing 
in other directions that the question of armed vessels received 
no attention until Algiers began to give trouble to American 
shipping. In 1794, an Act was passed to obtain six frigates 
to proceed against that country. This was the beginning 
of a new navy. Additions were quickly made to the origi- 
nal six and in 1796 there came an authorization for thirty 
ships. The augmentation did not come a moment too soon, 
for war was declared by Tripoli in 1801 and lasted till 1805. 
Then came the War of 1812 with England. This latter was 
incidentally the cause of strengthening the navy and putting 
it upon a permanent fighting basis. There had been a strong 
opinion in the country that the naval expenditure was a use- 
less waste of money, but Captain Hull’s victory in the Consti- 
tution over the English Gwerriere changed all that by arousing 
the country to a sense of the possibilities of naval defence. 

The evolution of the navy being sketched, the authors pro- 
ceed with its subsequent history, even to the most recent 
case of the navy’s being requisitioned for service. Throughout 
all the pages there is evidence of great painstaking to arrive 
at correct conclusions. A very pleasing aspect of the book is 
a number of copious extracts from eyewitnesses and par- 
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ticipators in various engagements. Some of the accounts are 
most fascinating. We cannot recall at present any piece of 
action which has more dash and vigor than the story related 
by Cushing of his successful attempt to destroy the A/Jermarle ; 
in it is all the strength of truth and realism, and an absence 
of literary straining after effect; it is captivating even to 
the reader who may not. perhaps have sympathy with the deed. 
To those of our readers who may wish to learn something 
of our sea force, and of the status its work has given the 
United States among the Powers, we heartily recommend this 
volume, whose value is enhanced by a large number of well- 
executed illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF VENERABLE FRANCIS LIBERMANN. By G. Lee, 
C.S.Sp. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 


_ “Then it was, that, remembering the God of my fathers, 
I cast myself on my knees and implored Him to enlighten me 
on the true religion. I conjured Him to make known to me 
that the belief of Christians was true, if it was so; but if it 
was false, to remove me instantly far from it.” So opens the 
account of the Life of Venerable Francis Libermann. 

Born the son of an orthodox Jewish rabbin, he was named 
Jacob, and grew up in an atmosphere of the most conservative 
Judaism. Most remarkable then, is the story of his yearnings 
toward the Christian Faith, He was twenty-two, poor, alone 
and far from home when he sent up the prayer with which the 
book opens. His conflict did not last long. In one great flash 
of understanding the truth is revealed, and he enters the Cath- 
olic Church and takes up his cross and follows on to victory 
with Christ. 


OUR PRIESTHOOD. By Rev. J. Bruneau, S.S. St. Louis: 
B. Herder & Co. 90 cents. 


The conferences that make up this little book were origi- 
nally prepared for the benefit of students at Saint Mary’s 
Seminary in, Baltimore. They are now set forth in print, 
partly to comply with the wishes of many who heard them, 
partly to offer a token of affection to Cardinal Gibbons on 
the occasion of his Golden Jubilee. They are a spiritual 
commentary on the words and ceremonies used in conferring 
Holy Orders. Separate chapters are devoted to Tonsure, to 
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Minor Orders, and to each of the three Major Orders. At 
the head of each chapter stands in Latin the full form of 
ordination to the office under discussion. Then comes a 
study of the order itself: its meaning, the honor it confers, 
the obligations it imposes, the symbolism of the rites em- 
ployed, the virtues demanded for its faithful discharge. The 
words and acts of the ordaining prelate are carefully analyzed, 
and the wealth of inspiring suggestion they contain is zeal- 
ously brought to light. At the end of the volume we have 
in English the letter on the Priesthood which our Holy 
Father gave out on the occasion of his sacerdotal Golden 
Jubilee. The long-standing, richly-merited reputation of the 
Sulpicians as capable teachers of those who aspire to serve 
the altar is well borne out by this little book. It is a prac- 
tical volume both for the young man on his way to the altar, 
and for the priest who has already served it many years. 


UNDER THE ROSE. By Felicia Curtis. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.60. 


An unusually good specimen of the historical novel is 
Under the Rose, by Felicia Curtis. The figure of Queen 
Elizabeth, her character and stateseraft, and the fashions of 
her court, have paid the bills of so many novelists since 
Kenilworth fitst appeared, that the subject would seem thread- 
bare. But the present author succeeds very well with it; she 
writes accurately, vividly, and knows how to brighten with 
fresh colors her somewhat tarnished stage setting. The plot 
of her story winds about the religious persecutions inaugurated 
and ruthlessly carried out by Elizabeth, and concerns itself 
also with the intrigues and follies of the court. 


ST, PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND. Notre Dame Series. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 


This little volume is one of unusual merit and interest. 
While the author does not ignore the traditions and miracles 
that cluster around the name of St. Patrick, his strong per- 
sonality is made a vivid reality. The appendix, giving St. 
Patrick’s sublime Prayer Before Tara, and his wonderful Con. 
Session, put into faultless English verse by the poet Aubrey 
de Vere, opens genuine treasures to the reading public. 
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EDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE MONTH. 
75 cents net. The Life of Union With Our Divine Lord. 
60 certs net. (New York: Benziger Bros.) Both these books 
are translations from the French. The first named is a selec- 
tion from Father Nepven’s Christian Reflections for Every Day 
tn the Year. The thirty meditations are particularly suitable 
for people living in the world, and desiring to spend a short 
time daily in meditation. The fundamental truths are simply 
set forth; the con:lusions are practical and well-fitted to aid 
in the leading of a good Christian life. An appendix contains 
_ morning and evening prayers, devotions for Mass, and for the 
reception of the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 
Addressed to souls who have attained some degree of pro- 
ficiency in the practice of mental prayer, the second named 
book treats of that union with our Divine Lord which is to 
be attained by living continually in His presence. It contains 
exercises or meditations for one month whose aim is to teach 
the soul to sanctify and permeate all the ordinary actions of 
the day with the spirit of Jesus. Abundant quotations from 
Holy Scripture and from those saints who have been eminent 
masters in the ways of God, set forth most persuasively the 
sweetness of the yoke, the lightness of the burden, whose 
bearing is to result in so rich a reward. The work is trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé F. Maucourant. 


N THE TEMPEST OF THE HEART, (New York: Benziger 

Brothers, $1.25), Mary Agatha Gray, author of Zhe Turn 

of the Tide, takes as hero a young monk who leaves his 

Abbey for a musical career; who finds that career “stale, 

flat, and unprofitable;” and who is finally permitted to re- 

turn to the order. It is a well-meaning story, but pretentious 
beyond its powers. 


OD: HIS KNOWABILITY, ESSENCE, AND ATTRI- 
BUTES, by the Rev. Joseph Pohle, Ph.D. Translated 

by Arthur Preuss. (St. Louis: B. Herder. $2 net.) In the 
general introduction to this treatise, Dogmatic Theology is 
dealt with in its various aspects. Following a definition of its 
natural divisions comes the author’s special work on God. This 
he divides into three. main parts, comprising chapters .and 
theses relating to the Knowability of God, the Divine Essence, 
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the Divine Attributes. The book is a welcome addition to 
theological treatises in the English language, though we im- 
agine that it will be found less easy reading than some other 
similar works that have come to our table. 


) pee QUESTION OF THE HOUR, by Joseph P. Conway. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 35 cents.) We are 
at a loss to review this book. Its sub-title “ A Survey of the 
Position and Influence of the Catholic Church in the United 
States,” caused us naturally to pay particular attention to its 
pages; but it was like seeking a needle in a bundle of straw 
to discover where the question of the hour enters. The author 
moves along like a whirlwind, scattering piecemeal knowl- 
edge of the Catholic Church in North America and Europe. 
With a grandiose literary style he strikes and slays, capping 
his climaxes at times with a fine poetic couplet. Still the 
whole thing is unconvincing. He had a good theme but has 
failed to handle it satisfactorily. Here and there we obtain 
some useful statistics—as in the chapter on “ The Church in 
the Nation,” or the details on education on another page— 
but these hardly suffice to make the author’s effort a success- 
ful one. Moreover, accuracy is not always maintained. 


ARBARA, OUR LITTLE BOHEMIAN COUSIN, by Clara 
Vostrovsky Winslow. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. . 60 
cents.) Barbara might be used advantageously as supple- 
mentary reading in the geography course, either at home or 
at school. It is one of the Little Cousin Series, and Bar- 
bara is the forty-fourth. 


i fee CHRIST CHILD, by M. C. Olivia Keiley, sold by 
Benziger Brothers, is a well-illustrated book which if read 
to very young children, will acquaint them with the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. Cardinal Gibbon’s gracious 
preface says, ‘‘It is intended for the youngest children capa- 
ble of learning the simplest lessons of our Lord’s life.” 


OOD WOMEN OF ERIN, by Alice Dease (Benziger Bros. 
60 cents), is a collection of short stories founded on 
Irish legends of the days of St. Patrick and St. Brigid. They 
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are well-written little tales colored with the Irish reverence 
for the tenderness, strength and purity of womanhood. 


NDER THE SANCTUARY LAMP: THE HILLS THAT 
JESUS LOVED, by the Rev. John H. O'Rourke, S.J., 
published by the Apostleship of Prayer (801 West 181st Street, 
N. Y. City. 50 cents). All readers of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart turn eagerly to that portion of the periodical 
where appears “ Under the Sanctuary Lamp: The Hills that 
Jesus Loved.” <A number of these touching chapters on our 
Lord’s Life and Passion are gathered here in book form. 
They are beautifully illustrated, and will serve admirably as 
reflections for the Holy Hour. 


EROES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE, by Fannie E. Coe, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. (Boston and New York. 40 cents), 
is described as a reader for the upper grades, but the tales 
which it holds, should not be limited to the enjoyment of 
school-children. An older, wiser circle of readers would find 
profit and pleasure in them. Extracts are given from the 
works of such men as F. Hopkinson Smith, Gustave Kobbé, 
Jacob Riis, and others, who have written worth-while chroni- 
cles of men in the every-day walks of life. 


AMENNAIS. Introduction by Paul Agnius. (Tourcoing, 
France: J. Duvivier. 3 /7. 50). We have in this volume 
a selection of the best writings of Lamennais. With the well- 
written introduction of M. Agnius, in which there is a good 
biographical sketch of Lamennais, and a couple of indexes, 
this volume will prove of service to anybody anxious to see 
_ in the original how and about what the unhappy priest wrote. 
We may add that the volume has passed through the hands 
of a censor and has received an /mprimatur. 


A LOI D’EXIL, par Edmond Thiriet. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui). La Lot d@’Exil gives a touching and graphic 
picture of the personal results of the tyranny of the French 
Government to the religious orders. Isabelle de Valois and 
her noble father offer their lives in reparation for the crimes 
of their countrymen against religion. Isabelle joins the exiled 
Carmelites in England and her father seeks a home in a Trap- 
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pist monastery. The characters of Paul Maillet, the rabid polit- 
ician and persecutor of the Church, and the General, Robert 
de Valois, are well drawn. The rapid sale of La Loi a’Ezxil, 
sufficiently indicates the demand for books on the present 
religious conditions in France. 


Rees jong? CATHOLIQUE, par le R. P. Janvier. (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux). Anything from Pére Janvier is always 
an intellectual as well as a spiritual treasure. Language with 
him is the polished iastrument by whose use the exquisitely 
chiseled thought is embodied in its ultimate perfection. These 
discourses were delivered before various Eucharistic and other 
congresses, and are all upon subjects of vital interest to every 
Catholic. Where all is admirable, it is impossible to select 
any portion for special praise. The author’s incisive logic of 
thought is as remarkable as his burning, impassioned eloquence 
which never fails to hold thousands spellbound. 


A DOCTRINE MORALE) DE L’EVOLUTION, par 
Emile Bruneteau. (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie), 
This present volume is a valuable addition to the Bibliotheque 
Apologttique and M. Bruneteau writes with a conviction and 
logic that cannot fail to reach the minds of his readers. He 
systematically refutes the sophisms of those who are known 
as the great evolutionists—Spencer, Guyon, Heckel and others. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (27 Jan.): The Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster has returned, for the first time as a Cardinal, to 
his diocese. The public welcome and reception in the 
Cathedral was attended by the Lord Mayor of London 
and “ many representative non-Catholics who had ex- 
pressed a desire to be present on this great occasion.” 
—Sir George Askwith has obtained a settlement of 
the strike among the cotton-weavers in the Manchester 
mills———The appearance of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life 
of Cardinal Newman was greeted by the press as an 
event of unusual importance. ‘‘Column after column 
gave itself up to Cardinal Newman, even the leading 
column in Printing House Square.”——“ Twice within 
two months important deputations have waited upon and 
won the active sympathy of the Home Secretary on be- 
half of a strengthening of the law for the repression of 
pernicious literature.” The second deputation consisted 
of editors, publishers and news agents, and was intro- 
duced by the Editor of the Spectator. Appeal was made 
for a greater clearness in the laws on the subject, thus 
enabling the police to seize and prosecute with more 
freedom and security. 

(3 Feb.): ‘‘ Priests and the Income Tax,” by R. H. G. 
Marquis. The secular clergy have a just cause for com- 
plaint in the over-assessment of income tax. That por- 
tion of their income which is devoted to charity is not 
exempt from the tax. “ The priest gives to the members 
of his flock, and what he gives he must pay taxes upon, 
because the Inland Revenue authorities do not recognize 
charity. This disallowance for charities in the case of 
any priest or minister of religion is absolutely unjust.” 
——aAn official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
given the following information concerning the use of 
existing editions of the Breviary: “‘ For the present, 
and for a long time to come, the clergy may rest as- 
sured that the Breviaries they have will. not be useless, 
and that they will remain perfectly serviceable if the 
new Psalter be added to them.’”’——Lisbon is once 
more in a state of siege. The prisons are crowded 
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with thousands whose crime is their ‘‘ suspected attach- 
ment to the monarchy and their known fidelity to the 
Catholic Faith.” A committee of prominent British 
residents, formed to investigate the conditions of the 
thousands of prisoners awaiting trial, reported that: 
“The prisoners have to submit to the worst insults; 
they are not allowed to hear Mass on Sundays; there 
is no permanent medical attendance; and in each prison, 
a single infirmary has to suffice for all the prisoners and 
every kind of disease.” 

(10 Feb.): ‘‘The Portuguese Horrors” gives the full 
text of the report of the English Committee of inquiry 
into the condition of the political prisoners now waiting 
trial——Lord Braye emphatically condemns a play— 
“The Miracle”—now being staged in London, as does 
Colonel Vaughan; while Sir Francis Fleming contributes 
a letter in its favor——In a little more than a week 
the household of the Vatican has lost by death three 
chief officials. 

The Month (Feb.): Rev. Sydney Smith reviews Wilfrid Ward’s 
Life of Cardinal Newman. A definite judgment is not 
expressed; but the author is praised for his thorough- 
ness, his objectiveness and his caution in expressing an 
opinion regarding motives.———George Thomason’s col- 
lection of tracts, pamphlets, broadsides, etc., begun in 
1642 and continuing for eighteen years, has been cata- 
logued by Dr. G. K. Fortescue. While in the main ex- 
cellent, J. B. Williams thinks it too largely disregards 
Thomason’s dates and notes.———Rev. Herbert Thurston 
writes on the magnificent production in medieval form 
of “The Miracle”—the legend on which Maeterlinck’s 
“Sister Beatrice” (produced at the New Theatre, N. Y.) 
is based. He traces it back to the thirteenth century. 

The National (Feb.): “Is Eton Up-to-Date?” The question 
is answered in the affirmative by “One Who Knows.” 

Work for the Navy War-Staff by “ Navalis” out- 
lines the war needs of Great Britain, and urges imme- 
diate action on the part of the War-Staff.——Earl 
Percy, in writing of ‘‘ Russia’s Réle in a European War,” 
says that “it is time England recognized the value of 
Russia, for without her support the future domination 
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of Europe by Germany is a foregone conclusion,”—— 
Copious examples are given in the article entitled ‘‘ Kent 
and the Poets” by Bernard Holland to show that the 
county of Kent may properly be called the home of Eng- 
lish poetry.——Aubrey F. G. Bell describes a ‘‘ Winter 
Walk in Andalusia.” “One of the biggest fights ahead 
in 1912,” writes the author of “ Feminine versus Femin- 
ist,” “is that of Anti-Suffrage versus Suffrage.” The 
writer makes a strong plea in defense of anti-suffrage. 
—Arthur Page writing on the same subject says: 
“Surely the greatest national need toeday is not that. 
women should be encouraged to develop upon masculine 
lines, but that men should be found more manly and wo- 
men more womanly.”———“ The Unification of Italy,” by 
Richard Bagot discusses the period through which Italy 
is now passing. 

Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): ‘Religious Instruction in 
Girls’ Schools,” is the outline of a curriculum in ‘ Di- 
vinity.” It is suggested that a teacher of ‘ Divinity” 
should have a definite faith‘ Richard Crashaw and 
Mary Collet,” by E. Cruwys Sharland. A recent dis- 
covery of a letter ascribed to Richard Crashaw, is im- 
portant, viewed in connection with the fresh light which 
it throws upon the intimacy that existed between Richard 
Crashaw and the Gidding household and the influence 
which their friendship must have had in the develop- 
ment of his character during twelve of the most impres- 
sionable years of his life. 

Dublin Review (Jan.): Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson in his article 
‘‘Phantasms of the Dead” affirms that personal knowledge 
firmly convinces him of the existence of such phantasms, 
especially where crime has been committed. Examin- 
ing various plausible explanations for this, he concludes 
that the most satisfactory to him at present is: that 
an extraordinarily intense emotional storm involving 
two persons takes place, and that material objects 
of the room receive impressions which at times are 
given off to those of a receptive disposition.——‘‘ The 
Fortunes of Civilization,” is a review of Prof. Flin- 
ders Petrie’s *‘ Revolutions of Civilization” by Canon 
William Barry. Archzological researches in Egypt in- 
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dicate that in ‘“‘ periods” of about 1350 years civiliza- 
tion would ascend, reach the ‘‘ Golden Age,” maintain 
this about half a century, then fall into gradual decay 
—the process to be repeated in each period. He com- 
ments on Professor Petrie’s deduction that maximum 
wealth will eventually lead to downfall, saying that 
religious influence is overlooked by Professor Petrie and 
that, siace decline is arrested to greater extent in the 
late periods, sound religion alone seems to preserve 
civilized order, arrest its decay and give it permanence. 
——Discussing the ‘‘ Anti-Clerical Policy in Portugal” 
Father Camillo Torrend, S.J. analyzes the state of pop- 
ular feeling against the present government due to its 
attempts to erase all religion and especially the Catholic, 
from Portugal. The inevitable result must be either a 
return to the Royalist government or the establishment 
of another Republic of a different kind. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Feb.): “Repetition of Extreme: 
Unction and the Last Blessing,” by Rev. T. Dunne, 
C.C. After examining legislation and authorities on the 
subject, the Reverend author, sets down the following 
conclusions as safe practice: ist. The mere lapse of 
time, viz., a month, does not in itself justify re-anoint- 
ing in a long illness. Some inquiry should be made as to 
any change in the illness. If there is a reasonable doubt 
against recovery and a relapse has taken place, Extreme 
Unction may be administered after about a month. If it 
is morally certain that the patient has escaped the danger 
and relapsed, he may be re-anointed even after a shorter 
interval, viz.,a week. In neither case is there an obli- 
gation to do se. If there is no substantial change in 
the illness even after the lapse of a month or more, it is 
not lawful to re-anoint. ‘Mr, Well’s Scepticism,”’ by 
C. Harrison. An examination and criticism of Mr. H. G. 
Well’s first principles, in matters scientific and theo- 
logical, as stated in his work, First and Last Things. 
——*‘‘The ‘Catholicism’ of St. Augustine,” by Rev. 
W. B. O’Dowd. The author charges the editor of A 
Dictionary of Christian Biography and Literature (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1911), with having failed to carry 
out in the work, the unbiased and objective treatment 
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of debatable questions, that the Preface would lead one 
to expect. He takes exception particularly to the con- 
tribution on “St. Augustine.” 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 Jan.): A. Boudinhon writes of 
‘*The New Arrangement of the Psalter in the Roman 
Breviary.”———_E. B. Allo contributes ‘‘Some Words on 
‘Scientific Liberty’ and the Study of the Beginning of 
Christianity.”——-G. G. Lapeyne chronicles ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Movement in the German speaking Countries.” 
He considers the Catholic Congress of Mainz, the Anti- 
modernist oath, also the growth of Pantheistic belief 
among the liberal Protestants———“ Literature in the 
Making,” by E. Evrard, is concerned chiefly with the 
drama, in particular the late works of Bernstein, Mae- 
terlinck, and others.———A. Bouyssonie writes ‘‘ Apropos 
of the Philosophic Conditions of Evolution.” 

Etudes (5 Jan.): A selection from the second volume of Fer- 
dinand Prat’s ‘‘Theology of St. Paul.” It deals with 
the pre-existence of Christ, the titles Lord and Son of 
God, the applying to Him of strict doxologies offered 
only to God, and the relation of the two natures. 
Jean Rimaud praises the attempt of de Vogué to inter- 
pret Russian literature to the French. His style and 
critical powers are said to be of the highest order. 
Charles Auzias-Turenne describes the work of The In- 
ternational Catholic Association for the Protection of 
Young Girls. In 1909 almost 300,000 were cared for 
and 34,000 assisted at railroad stations. The Associa- 
tion joins in neutral and mixed congresses where relig- 
ion is not excluded and its own Catholic character is 
recognized. Thus far the faithful have not generally 
awoke to the importance of this preventive work. 

Gabriel Huvelin expresses dissatisfaction at the ease 
with which Dr. A. Allgeier overthrows the hypothesis 
of double narratives in the book of Genesis.——The 
strained financial and dogmatic conditions of French 
Protestantism are described by Paul Dudon. Candi- 
dates for the ministry are becoming fewer; the synod 
of Montauban leaves the eligibility of women to the 
discretion of each church. The conviction of M. Jatho 
at Cologne last year has renewed the controversy as to 
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what authority in the Protestant Church can convict a 
pastor of heresy and depose him. 

Le Correspondant (10 Jan.): “To Joan of Arc,” is a poem by 

George Rollin, commemorating the fifth centenary of 
her birth, January 6, 1912 ‘*Berryer and Lammen- 
ais,” by Augustus Boucher, presents the correspondence 
of Berryer with Lammenais, affording a character study 
of the former.——“‘ A Great English Novelist,” by M. 
De Teincey treats of the works of Robert Hugh Benson 
and his conversion to Catholicity——‘‘ The Belgian 
Army,” by General Maitrot describes the Belgian Army | 
as it is, and what it is capable of becoming, if certain 
conditions are remedied.——“‘ The Reform of the Gram- 
mar,” by Noél Aymes describes the movement under 
way for simplifying the French Grammar.——‘“‘ The 
Popular Song in Alsace,” by J. F. Regamey describes 
the character of songs which appeal to the popular 
fancy, giving their text in full. 
(25 Jan.): George Blondel writes on “The Reichstag 
Elections.” ‘‘Many of those who are not Socialists,’’ 
he says, “seem to prefer ‘red’ to ‘black.’’’——‘‘ The 
Triumph of Dickens” is a sympathetic appreciation by 
Henri Bremond. “ His great charm was that he makes 
us laugh with, not at, his characters.”——-Edouard Cha- 
puisat publishes for the first time some letters that 
passed between Mme. Necker and Gibbon. They show 
how much in earnest Gibbon was in desiring to marry her. 
Bénédictine (Jan.): Dom Morin gives an unpublished 
treatise of St. Pacian, Bishop of Barcelona. The doc- 
ument is entitled, ‘‘ De Similitudine Carnis Peccati,” and 
dates from the fourth century; it was used by the au- 
thors of the Adoptionist heresy, who attributed it to 
St. Jerome.——“ A Greek Formulary of the Epiphany,” 
by Dom P. de Puniet. This formulary is used in all 
the Oriental Churches on the Epiphany or on its vigil. 
—‘The Auxiliary Bishops of Liége” is the title of a 
paper by Dom Berliére. It was not till the eighteenth 
century that auxiliary bishops, in the true sense, origi- 
nated. However, as early as the tenth century, there 
were prelates exercising the functions of coadjutors, but 
it was usually a case of personal service, for a short 
time, to the regular diocesan bishop. 
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Revue Pratique D’ Apologétique (15 Jan.): “The Old and the 

New Testaments,” by H. Lesétre. The article is a con- 
sideration of the two Testaments from three points of 
view: viz., dogma, moral and their spirit. The New 
Testament is a completion and perfection of the truths 
contained in the Old Law. As to the moral teaching 
of the Old Testament,—it always commanded the obedi- 
ence, respect, worship and love of Jehovah. But it 
tolerated slavery, polygamy, divorce. Jesus Christ, 
condemned not only exaggerations of the doctors, but 
annulled certain concessions of the Old Law and led 
back morality to its primitive purity. “Some Theole 
ogy Upon the Passion of Our Savior,” by J. Riviére. 
Three questions are considered: What were the suffer- 
ings of Christ? What was their purpose? What is 
the secret of their redemptive value? 
(1 Feb.): “The Principle of the Neutral School,” by 
Viqué, is a chapter of a volume, soon to appear, with 
the title: ‘‘ Natural Rights and Christian Rights in 
Education.” The neutral school is presented by the 
author as atheistic, because it is practically directed on 
the supposition that God does not exist.——‘“‘ Apology 
for Christianity by the Law of Division of Moral Cus- 
toms,” by J. Ferchat. This article too, is an extract 
from a study (soon to be published) of the work of 
Henry Bordeaux. Bordeaux, in ‘“‘ Pélerinages Litte- 
raires,” gives the life of M. Paul Bourget. Ferchat 
thinks Bordeaux inaccurate in his reference to Bour- 
get’s attitude to Christianity. A private letter is the 
basis of Ferchat’s correction.——xX. Moisant contrasts 
**Scholastic and Modern Psychology.” While opposed 
to each other on several grounds, the opposition need 
not endure. There is hope of an ultimate union. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (Feb.): ‘‘The Old Canaanitic Sanctuary in 
Gezer,” by Dr. Evaristus Mader, discusses the results 
of the English Excavations in Gezer.——‘‘ The Divine 
Name Jehova in Cuneiform Inscriptions,” by Dr. Lan- 
dersdorfer, O.S.B. The writer says there can be no 
doubt that the Divine Name in question was used 
among the Semites long before the time of Moses. 

















Recent Events. 


The recent crisis through which 
France. France has passed is one of the 

most remarkable of the many 
which she has experienced. The last government in its negotia- 
tion with Germany was found not to have safeguarded the best 
interests of the nation, and in consequence the nation speedily 
visited it with condign punishment. M. Caillaux, the late 
Premier, while he was acting as Minister of Finance in the 
Cabinet of M. Monis had sent secret emissaries to Berlin and 
had even suggested the cession to Germany of a large piece 
of the French Congo. He had also mooted the question of 
admitting German stock to quotation on the Paris Bourse—a 
thing for which Germany has been longing for many years. 
These proceedings were unknown to most of the colleagues of 
M. Caillaux, both in the Cabinet of M. Monis, and in his 
own, and, of course, to the nation at large. He had assumed 
to himself the rights of a monarch, without either his powers 
or his duties. And yet when questioned on the subject be- 
fore the Senate Committee, M. Caillaux gave his word of 
honor that there had been no secret negotiations. Convicted 
of falsehood, he could not but resign, although not without 
hesitation. But that France should have been placed in the 
hands of a man of this stamp, affords matter for serious re- 
fiection. The firm attitude of the nation as a whole was in 
marked contrast with the vacillation and weakness, and, it 
must be added, treachery of the ex-Premier; for he was con- 
trolled or influenced by certain financial interests. It is even 
said that in the scope of the secret negotiations carried on 
by the Prime Minister, was the conclusion of a general under- 
standing with Germany, an understanding which would have 
involved as its price the acquiesence of France in the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the break-up of the Triple Entente. 
M. Caillaux, although full of denials, did not dare to face the 
Assembly, and resigned in disgrace. 

The new Cabinet that has been formed, with M. Raymond 
Poincaré as Prime Minister, is one of remarkable strength. 
With one exception all its members have held office before, 
and two have been Prime Ministers. They belong to every 
section of the Republican Party: the Prime Minister and an- 
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other are members of the Republican Union, which represents 
moderate Republicanism in the Senate: the Democratic Left, 
the Socialist- Radicals, and the Radical Left, are all represented, 
while there are three Independent Socialists. Whether the 
very strength of the Cabinet may not prove a source of weak- 
ness, time alone will prove. Its programme of measures in- 
cludes, after the ratification of the Agreement with Germany 
and the Budget for 1912, the long-talked-of return to the 
scrutin de liste and the adoption of proportional representa- 
tion; the measure for regulating the status of officials; and 
the personal income tax. The secular schcol (/’école laigue) 
is to be maintained and defended against the attacks that 
have been directed against it. At the same time liberty of 
conscience is to be maintained. This is understood to mean 
that no secular or religious proselytism will be allowed. The 
army and the navy are to be the object of attentive solici- 
tude as they are the sacred (so it is said) bulwarks of the 
Republic and the country. The alliances and friendships al- 
ready existing are to be faithfully maintained. 

The first act of M. Briand, on his return to the Ministry 
of Justice, was to give a free pardon to the Camelot du Roi— 
who had been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for the 
assault upon M. Briand in November, 1910. 

The organization of the new acquisition of France—for 
such it may be termed—has been taken in hand. A Commis- 
sion has been formed to settle the details of the Protectorate 
over Morocco, which the Agreement with Germany renders 
feasible. Difficult negotiations, however, have to be conducted 
with Spain, which sees in the new Agreement the end of am- 
bitions cherished for many years to secure to herself the re- 
version of the country. The secret Treaty between France and 
Spain, made in 1904,-gives to the latter a larger zone and 
greater rights than was agreeable to many in France. But 
there seems now to be a general desire to deal fairly in the 
matter; and consequently there is every prospect of a satis- 
factory settlement of the question. 

The first difficulty which confronted the new government 
was the action of Italy in seizing three ships for cariying 
what was alleged to be contraband of war. The Prime Min- 
ister, M. Poincaré, who is also Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
dealt with the matter in a way at once firm and conciliatory, 
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and consequently a question, which for a few days caused 
some anxiety, was satisfactorily settled. This settlement was 
reached through having recourse to the Hague Tribunal, and 
thus forms a new example of the usefulness of that Court. 
It also affords a proof that recent events—however disap- 
poiating they may have been—have not altogether put an end 
to the movement in favor of the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. Now that the agreement with Germany has been 
ratified, although on the part of many with resignation rather 
than satisfaction, far less, if any, apprehension exists with 
reference to foreign relations. More attention therefore can 
be given to internal affairs. Among these the increase of 
crime holds a prominent place. Every rank seems to show 
sigas of deterioration. The higher political circles, as shown 
in the recent underhand dealings of the chief minister, and in 
the making of secret treaties and the appending of secret 
articles to public treaties, have gone far to undermine confi- 
dence in those who are placed in power. A recent trial in 
which the wife of one of the nobles confessed that she had 
induced her son to shoot her husband and his own father, had 
supervised his training for the purpose, shows how far in these 
ranks the progress of evil has gone. While, if we go lower, 
so great a number of crimes has been committed that the 
mind of the public is becoming seriously alarmed. <A special 
teference had to be made to this matter in the programme of 
the new ministry. 

The chief reason for the change in the method of election 
which is to be one of the first works of the new Ministry, is 
the desire to find a remedy for the growing corruption of the 
members of the Assembly. Larger constituencies, it is hoped, 
will offer fewer opportunities for unworthy practices. On the 
other hand, less is heard of sabotage and the outrages which 
were recently so common. It is to be hoped that the prom- 
ised bill to regulate the status of civil officials, will altogether 
prevent the occurrence of.such outrages. 

In January the elections took place for the Senate. This 
body is renewed by thirds, one election taking place in every 
three years. The outgoing Senators were 96 in number, and 
included 6 Conservatives, 23 Progressives, 13 Members of the 
Democratic Left, 20 Radicals, 32 Socialist-Radicals and 2 
Socialists. No issues of first-rate importance were raised. 
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The appeal is not made directly to the people, but indirectly 
to the Departmental Electoral Colleges. The result showed 
no material change. The Conservatives returned, numbered 5 ; 
the Progressives, 23; Democrats, 20; Radicals and Socialist- 
Radicals, 48; and Socialists, 4. Among those re-elected, but 
with a reduced majority, was M. Combes. The Radicals lost 
4 seats, and in a large number of places, the candidates of this 
party were defeated. Those who succeeded did so by virtue 
of the greater moderation of their views. If anything can be 
inferred from the results, it is a slight tendency to strengthen 

the moderate Republicanism which is characteristic of the 
- Senate. The sanguine expectation of victory entertained by 
the Socialists was not fulfilled. 


The General Election for the 

Germany. Reichstag, which has just taken 

place, is of course, the most im- 

portant of recent occurrences in Germany, although as the 
government is not directly under the control of Parliament, 
- its effect, while real, will be rather negative than positive; that 
is to say, the majority can prevent the proposal of the gov- 
ernment from becoming law, but cannot make any laws to 
which the government is opposed, or even turn out the Min- 
istry or any member of it. The most striking result of the 
election is the enormous increase in number of the Social 
Democrats. One in every three of the electors in the Empire 
belongs to that party, or at least, is willing to vote in sup- 
port of it. The following table gives the strength of the 
numerous parties in the new Reichstag, the figures in brackets 
showing their respective strength at the date of dissolution: 


Socialists. . : , ; , : . - 110 [53] 
National Liberals . . ° ‘ , ; 44 [5r] 
Radicals. ° . : ° , ‘ - 46 [49] 
Centre. ; ° ‘ F : ‘ ; 93 [103] 
Conservatives. ° ‘ ° ‘ ° - 43 [58] 


Free Conservatives ; ; ; ° < * 2 cae 
Poles . ; ‘ o * ; e : - 19 [20] 
Anti-Semites ‘ ‘ : 14 [20] 


Alsatians, Guelphs, Danes and Independents . 15 [17] 


It will be seen that the Socialist Democrats have more than 
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doubled in number; that the Catholic Centre, which has up 
to the present been the largest single party, is now in the 
second place, and has lost ten seats; while the Conservatives 
have lost 27. What was called the Blue-Black Bloc, from which 
the government found support in the last Reichstag, is now 
almost exactly balanced by the parties of the Left. 

Many causes are given for the amazing triumph of the 
Socialists. Perhaps the most influential was the fact that, when 
fresh taxation was imposed a few years ago, the Conservatives, 
aided and abetted to a certain extent by the Centre, defeated 
the proposal of the government to place a fair share of the 
burden upon the landed proprietors. This led to the imposi- 
tion upon the working-classes of a burden that was unjust, 
even in the judgment of a Conservative Ministry. Keen 
resentment has been felt ever since, and the recent election 
has given an opportunity for its manifestation. 

One good feature of the victory of the Social Democrats 
is the fact that as a body they are strongly in favor of peace. 
All the weight of their influence will be thrown on that side; 
and, even in Germany, a third of the electorate cannot be 
totally ignored by those in power. 


The career of Count Aebrenthbal 
Austria-Hungary. has closed in the midst of an ex- 
cited centroversy and of strong 
opposition to his recent policy. Intense hostility exists in 
Austria to Italy, especially in the army. In these circles, for 
many yeats past Italy has been publicly designated as the 
enemy. Since the war in Tripoli began, earnest ¢fforts have 
been made to bring on a war, on the pretext that Italy in- 
tended to attack Austria as soon as she had secured her 
possession of Tripoli. Count Aehrenthal, supported by the 
Emperor, set his face resolutely against this agitation, and 
thereby incurred the enmity of all who wished for war. It is 
somewhat strange that having begun his official career by 
taking a step which all but led to a European war, he should 
have ended it as a supporter of peace. 

The successor of Count Aebrenthal at the Foreign Office, 
Count von Berchthold, is generally considered to be the man 
best fitted for the post. He has had a long diplomatic career, 
and is thought to have strong leanings to Russia. If this is 
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so, it may well happen that better relations between the two 
countries may be established. Whether this will be to the 
advantage of their neighbors there are some who will have 
grave doubts. 
After more than three months of 
Italy, warfare in Tripoli, the Italians 
find themselves in the occupation 
of a number of places upon the sea-coast; but not in the 
peaceful possession of any one of them. Behind the oasis of 
Tripoli, an advanced post, it is true, has been secured some 
fifteen or twenty miles inland; but this has not prevented 
‘the Turks and Arabs from making quite recently an attack 
upon Tripoli itself. There are at least 92,000 Italian soldiers, 
and yet they are for the most part on the defensive. With 
the smallest of means, cut off, too, from Turkey and the sea- 
coast, the 8,000 or so Turks with the allied Arabs have sur- 
prised the world by the activity which they have displayed 
and their success in resisting the Italian attack. They, too, 
in their turn have horrified the world by the barbarity of the 
treatment meted out to the Italian soldiers who fell into their 
hands. Mutilation is only a minor atrocity; for in some cases 
the prisoners have been crucified with the accompaniment of 
unmentionable barbarities. It is in this way that reprisals have 
been taken for the wholesale massacres of which the Italian 
troops in the beginning were guilty. The rest of the world 
has a right to express its condemnation of both—a right 
which Italians are precluded by their own bad conduct from 
exercising. What they did was by the order of the com- 
manding officer, and he has not been removed. The common 
soldiers may, therefore, be acquitted of responsibility. This 
falls in its full weight upon the government. 

How retrograde this government has proved itself, all the 
circumstances of this war have made clear. A large number 
of the leading jurists of the world have issued a public pro- 
test against the attack upon Tripoli, based upon purely jurid- 
ical and legal grounds. In this protest the signers declare 
their conviction that the attack was inconsistent with national 
good faith, and calculated to throw discredit on treaties, and 
on the beneficent progress of arrangements for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. Many Italians, as individuals, have dis- 
tinguished themselves as supporters of this movement. It is 
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the present government that has counteracted these efforts. 
This protést is signed by men of great distinction belonging 
to nearly every country of. Europe, as well as to our own 
country, Egypt, Canada, and Australia. They may be laughed 
at now, when, whatever may be said to the contrary, the 
worship of might is so strong, but in the long run the method 
they advocate will prove successful. 

‘As the war has gone on the expenses have grown, and the 
$12,000,000 a month which were thought at the beginning to 
be sufficient, when there were only 30,000 men in Tripoli, will 
not suffice for the 92,coo men that are there now. It would 
not be an unjust punishment if Italy, for moral delirquency, 
were to be landed in financial bankruptcy. A certain tension 
of mind seems to be indicated by the seizure of three French 
vessels by the Italian. In the first an aeroplane was seized on 
the ground, which proved to be quite unjustified, that it was 
going to be used by the Turks. In the second, twenty-nine 
members of the Turkish Red Crescent were taken from a 
French vessel, which had sailed from a French port and was 
on the way to another French port. For the third case, there 
was even less excuse, for the vessel was a coasting steamer 
sailing within French waters. Strong feelings of resentment 
were manifested throughout the length and breadth of France 
by all its various political parties, including even the Socialists. 
This is all the more remarkable, for of all the principal coun- 
tries, France has been the one in which the conduct of Italy 
in declaring the war met with the least unfavorable criticism. 
But when her own honor, as was thought, was involved, no 
quarter was shown to the offender. There was, of course, no 
question of war, but so strong were the representations that 
were made that Italy gave up to France the twenty-nine pris- 
oners, and consented to refer certain questions of internaticnal 
law to The Hague Tribunal for adjudication. 


Italy’s attempt to take possession 

Turkey. of Tripoli, rendered it necessary 

for the Committee of Union and 

Progress, the power of which had been waning, to put forth 
redoubled efforts to retain its influence. The usual effect of 
an external foe, is to bring about an alliance between contend- 
ing factions at home. By this the Committee strove to profit, 
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and to a certain extent it has succeeded. The new Ministry 
is said to be more under its domination than was the one 
which has just fallen. A strong opposition has however de- 
veloped. A new party has been formed, which aims at really 
' effecting the reforms which were promised when the Constitu- 
tional régime was inaugurated—promises, which the government 
has hitherto so grossly violated. This party has taken to itself 
the name of Union and Liberty. While repudiating any pro- 
ject to grant autonomy to the various nationalities subject to 
the rule of the Ottomans, its action will be in the direction 
of decentralization. It proposes to give more extensive powers 
to the provincial councils. Instead of aiming at Ottomanizing 
the various races, in the way that the government has recently 
been attempting, the new party professes its readiness to 
guarantee to the non-Moslem communities all the privileges 
which they have enjoyed under Imperial irades, firmans and 
Bérats. Although still in a minority the new Party is large 
enough to have an influence upon the course of events, num- 
bering as it does, some sixty members who are Turks, and 
having as allies the Greek members as well as most of the 
Albanians—the Armenians being doubtful. 

The methods of governing adopted by the Committee of 
Union and Progress have led to the revival of all the evils 
which have for so many years made the Balkans a perennial 
centre of danger. The necessity of protecting themselves from 
massacre and robbery has led to the re-organization of the 
armed bands of Bulgarians. These bands live by brigend- 
age, and perpetrate outrages almost as bad as those of tke 
Turkish soldiers, and of the Moslem bands which have been 
in existence ever since the inauguration of the new régime. 
These bands have been guilty of the murder of large numbers 
of Greek and Bulgarian notables, and in no instance have the 
perpetrators of these crimes been brought to justice. The 
Young Turks, of set purpose, sent to destruction any per- 
son who might be fitted to be a leader of the Christian com- 
munities. Their fate was shared by some Moslems who were 
opposed to the Committee. In consequence, the state of in- 
security in Macedonia is so great that in many parts the 
peasants fear to leave their homes, and seldom venture to 
visit the market towns except in caravans of 20 or 30 persons. 

In Northern Albania, and in other parts of Albania, mur- 
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der and pillage are universal. Macedonia is in a state of an- 
archy, old inhabitants declaring that the existing conditions 
are without parallel, even in the worst days of the Hamidian 
régime. Yet the Powers, both those near-by and those at a 
distance, look calmly on, and do not make even a verbal pro- 
test. They are active enough to protect their merely material 
interests, or to seek an extension of territory; but the cry of 
the oppressed falls upon ears that are deaf. It may, however, 
well be that their hands will be forced. The whole of Mace- 
donia, from the Aizean to the Adriatic, is ripe for rebellion. 
If the war with Italy is not brought to an end before the win- 
ter is over, it is not thought to be possible that an outbreak 
will be averted. In this event, no one can tell what will be 
the consequences. Italy has so far refrained from taking any 
action against the Turks in the Balkans, but the poor success 
of her attack upon Tripoli may lead her to assail Turkey in 
a more vulnerable part. This will not be agreeable either to 
Austria or to Russia. Hence every effort is being made to 
bring the war to a close by diplomacy; so far, however, little 
success has attended these efforts. 

The first Parliament elected under the revived Constitution 
has been dissolved, and elections for a new Parliament are 
imminent. The premature dissolution was due to the desire 
of the Committee of Union and Progress to have the power 
to make the elections in the way so common upon the Conti- 
nent among the Latin races. It is curious to note that the 
Senate was induced to consent to the dissolution in order to 
avoid the creation by the Sultan of a sufficient number of 
Senators, for the purpo;e of securing that consent—almost the 
youngest of the Upper Houses of Parliament being subjected 
to the same kind of coercion as that to which the British 
House of Lords has had to submit. Young Turks and British 
Radicals have shown themselves willing to adopt similar meas. 
ures to secure their respective ends. 

During the four years of its existence the Parliament, al- 
though it has by no means realized the hopes which were 
at first entertained, has done a certain amount of useful legis- 
lative work; it has manifested a desire to secure the economical 
administration of the finances. In a country where formerly 
no voice of criticism was tolerated, the representatives of the 
subject races have been allowed to ventilate their grievances, 
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although, indeed, to very little effect. The Committee of 
Union and Progress—the “irresponsible junta,” which has 
for the past three years controlled the destinies of the Otto- 
man Empire—has been able to frustrate every real improve- 
ment. But Rome was not built in one day, and, although 
pessimism in regard to the future is predominant, the hope 
that good will spring from the possession of even a small de- 
gree of liberty may still be cherished, In one respect, but 
that a sordid one, the Young Turks have done good work, 
The present condition of financial affairs is more promising 
than it was uader Abdul Hamid. The interests of the bond- 
holders have been safeguarded, and that is more important 
in the eyes of modern Europe than the interests of morality, 
religion, or humanity. Trade. has slowly but surely developed, 
the Customs receipts have increased, the general resources 
of the Empire have been materially strengthened by improved 
administration. On the other hand, the amount spent upon 
the army in consequence of the attempts to suppress local 
privileges and the various uprisings that have followed upon 
these attempts, has greatly increased. In fact, more than one- 
third of the expenditure is for the army, while almost another 
third is devoted to the service of the debt. The war with 
Italy, so far, has cost very little. Still further reforms are 
necessary, such is the affirmation of financial experts, and upon 
those reforms, they say, depends the future of the Empire. 


All efforts to save Mr. Shuster 
Persia. were unsuccessful; the opposition 
of Russia was too strong. As his 
successor, it is proposed to appoint a Belgian who had been 
one of his most active opponents. This appointment, if made 
permanent, would be looked upon asa triumph of the elements 
that are opposed to real financial reform. It is said that M. 
Mornard received the support of the British Government as 
well as that of the Russian. This shows how difficult in poli- 
tics as well as in morals is the pursuit of the right course, 
In some cases there seems nothing to do but choose the 
lesser of two evils. If Great Britain had simply in view the 
well-being ef Persia, she would doubtless have given full sup- 
port to Mr. Shuster. But the common action with Russia in 
Europe was felt to be more important, and the interests of 
Persia had to be sacrificcd. 
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It is right, however, to say that Russia disclaims all pur- 
pose to annex Northern Persia. Her treops have not ad- 
vanced to Teheran; nor do those of her troops in Persia number 
more than 8,coo—too few to seize upon the country as a 
whole; too many, however, to be there at all, if the Persians 
are to be fully reassured. The accounts of the conduct of 
the Russian troops at Tabriz are said to have been much ex- 
aggerated. They acted in self-defense, and for the punish- 
ment of the treacherous conduct of a tribe. 

Mr. Shuster has not abandoned the cause of Persia, al- 
though he has been forced to give up his office and to leave 
the country. He has addressed a large and influential meeting 
in London where there are many supporters of Persia’s cause. 
A public opinion may be formed which will force upon the 
government a change of attitude. 

The project of a railway to connect Russia and India 
through Persian territory, which was mooted some time ago, 
seems likely to be realized. The raising of the capital has 
been practically arranged. A Société d’ Etudes is on the point 
of being formed to make a detailed survey for the line and to 
obtain from Persia the necessary concession. — 


The United States have all at once 
China, ceased to be the largest Republic 
in the world. The oldest of ab- 
solutist monarchies, at the close of the 48th year of the 
76th cycle of the Chinese era (each cycle comprising 60 
years) has discovered that the republican is the best form of 
government. In order that the 400,000,000 of their subjects 
may be put into the possession of the best, with great self- 
sacrifice (although not without certain compensations), and after 
considerable hesitation (not altogether proprio motu), the Manchu 
dynasty has given in its abdication. Yuan Shih-kai has been 
made the first President with the duty of organizing a Re- 
public on certain definite lines. The space at our disposal 
does not permit a satisfactory exposition either of what led 
up to this momentous change or of its precise character. But 
the fact that it is largely due to the influence of this country, 
in the universities of which so many Chinese have been edu- 
cated made it necessary to make this very brief reference. 
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‘THE WEARIN’ O’ THE GREEN.’ * 
(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON, JULY 30, 1900). 


RELAND was discovered by Mr. Alfred Austin in the spring of 
1894 ; in the autumn of the following year he went back to verify 
his discovery. He found nothing to modify his first experiences and 
impressions and conclusions; in this little work he proclaims u7dz e¢ 
orbi, from the summit of Parnassus (o7dis, of course, means the Brit- 
ish Empire, to the exclusion of all such ‘‘ verminous nations,’’ as 
Dickens has it, as may exist elsewhere) that Ireland is beautiful, 
that the Irish are charming, and that the Poet laureate of England 
has said so. A great day for Ireland ! 

At the close of his book, Mr. Austin drops into verse; and it 
conjures up before our imagination the beautiful spectacle of the 
Poet laureate, with his arm round Ireland’s waist, murmuring into 
her enamoured ear an imperialist Song of England. He writes with 
excellent intentions; and he would doubtless be surprised to know 
that his pretty, sympathetic, prattling pages must seem to the ma- 
jority of Irishmen but the last example of English literary condescen- 
sion towards Ireland. It is an example, all unconsciously, of that 
English frame of mind which exasperates Ireland by its superior 
‘patronage. Mr. Austin’s predecessor, in ‘‘ the wearing of the green’’ 
laurel, Edmund Spenser, wrote in his famous-infamous Irish treat- 
ise his frank conviction of Irish savagery; to the Elizabethan Eng- 
lishman the ‘‘ wild Irish ’’ were as ‘‘niggers.’’ And the tradition 
of Irish inherent inferiority has prevailed, and is, even where un- 
favored or repudiated, in force to-day. 

‘* Kindness ’’ to Ireland is indeed the present shibboleth both of 
Liberal and Conservative, but it isa kindness bred of pity, or fear, 
or weariness of importunity, rather than that courtesy of recognition 
which one country should accord to another. Ireland has a natural 
objection to the fire and sword, starvation and eviction and depopula- 
tion, by which the neighboring island has so often and so long ex- 
pressed its sentiments towards her; but the fashionable latter-day 
English smiles and pretty speeches and blarney are vastly irritating 
also. Boswell, in his Corsican Journal, relates a story of an Irish 
officer in the Neapolitan service : . 

It is with pleasure that I record an anecdote so much to the honer of a 
gentleman of that nation, on which illiberal reflections are too often thrown, 
by those of whom it little deserves them. Whatever maybe the rough jokes 


* Spring and Autumn in Ireland."’ By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, (London: Black- 
wood, 35. 6d.) 
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of wealthy insolence, or the envious sarcasms of needy jealousy, the Irish 
have ever been, and will centinue to be, highly regarded upon the Continent, 


Needless to say, we get from Mr. Austin neither ‘‘ rough jokes’’ 
nor ‘‘ envious sarcasms’’; but his air of adventure, his ever latent, 
often patent, sense of having done something remarkable in unearth- 
ing really fine qualities in these strange ‘‘ natives’’ and their coun- 
try, will amuse or anger the Irish reader, according to his tempera- 
ment. There are certain words written by an Englishman, a Tory 
of Tories, which the English visitor to Ireland would do well to bear 
in mind; they are the words of Cardinal Newman: 


He does not at first recollect, as he ought to recollect, that he comes’ 
among the Irish people as the representative of persons, and actions, and 
catastrophes, which is not pleasant to any one to think about; that he is re- 
sponsible for the deeds of his forefathers, and of his contemporary Parlia 
ments and Executive; that he is one of a strong, unscrupulous, tyrannous 
race, standing upon the soil of the injured. He does not bear in mind that 
it is as easy to forget injuring as it is difficult to forget being injured. He 
does not admit, even in his imagination, the judgment and the sentence 
which the past history of Erin sternly pronounces upon him. He has to be 
recalled to himself, and to be taught by what he hears around him, that an 
Englishman has no right to open his heart, and indulge his honest affection 
towards the Irish race, as if nothing had happened between himand them. 


Mr. Austin has glimpses of the truth in Newman’s stern words ; 
but light, airy, vague glimpses. ‘‘ Really, you know, we English 


‘must not judge these queer people by ourselves. For one thing, 


they have not had our advantages; and then, we have not always 
treated themvery well. Let us take them under our wing, and bea 
motherly elder sister to them, and give them a few sweetmeats, and 
all will go right.’? These are not Mr. Austin’s words, but they 
express his feelings. And in one delightful sentence, he surpasses 
himself : 

Irish ideas are not always the same as English ideas. But in so far as 
they do not conflict with the moral law, or with the fundamental Consti- 
tution of the Realm, they surely are deserving of consideration—in Ireland. 


Every word of this is priceless; the ‘‘ moral law,’’ the kindly 
pleading ‘‘surely,’”’ the culminating ‘‘— in Ireland.’’ Could an 
Irishman upon the scaffold help laughing? Does not this go far to 
justify the foreign critic of John Bull and his endearing ways? 
Not all Mr. Austin’s happiest pages, and they are many, upon the 
natural beauty of Ireland and the various charm of Irish character, 
can make that anything but a ludicrous and appalling new revela- 
tion to Irishmen, of the English temperament upon its least admir- 
able side. And, obviously, the worst of it is that the writer so evi- 
dently wrote with a kind intention. We are reminded of a passage 
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in Mr. Stevenson’s Wrecker. An Englishman mistakes an Ameri- 
can for an Englishman. Upon learning his mistake, 


He seemed the least bit taken aback, but recovered himself; and with 
the ready tact of his betters paid me the usual British compliment on the 
riposte. ‘‘You don’t say so,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ well, I give you my word of 
honor I’d never have guessed it. Nobody could tell it on you,” said he, as 
though it were some form of liquor. I thanked him, as I always do, at this 
particular stage, with his compatriots; not so much, perhaps, for the com- 
pliment to myself and my poor country, as for the revelation (which is ever 
fresh to me) of Britannic self-sufficiency and taste. 


But at least Mr. Austin’s praises of Irish scenery, are unstinted 
and cordial. His prose and his verse are alike at their best when 
he treats of nature, and though he modestly declares that ‘‘ to por- 
tray scenery by language is not possible,’ he here goes some way 
towards disproving his declaration. Here is part of his tribute to 
Killarney, which Shelley ranked with Como: 


The tender grace of weod and water is set in a framework of hills, now 
stern, now ineffably gentle, now dimpling with smiles, now frowning and 
rugged with impending storm, now muffled and mysterious with mist, only 
to gaze out at you again with clear and candid sunshine. Here the trout 
leaps, there the eagle soars, and there beyond, the wild deer dash through 
the arbutus coverts, through which they had come to the margin of the lake 
to drink, and scared by your footstep or your oar, are away back to cro- 
siered bracken or heather-covered moor-land. But the first, the final, the 
deepest and most enduring impression of Killarney, is that of beauty un- 
speakably tender, which puts on at times a garb of graudeur and a look of 
awe only in order to heighten, by passing contrast, the sense of soft insinu- 
ating loveliness. How the missel-thrushes sing, as well they may! How 
the streams and runnels gurgle and leap and laugh! For the sound of jour- 
neying water is never out of your ears, the feeling of the moist, the fresh, 
the vernal, never out of your heart. 


Ah, Mr. Austin! that is worth a thousand insinuations about 
the liability of ‘‘ Irish ideas’’ to flout ‘‘the moral law!’’ Did not 
Sir John Davies, Attorney-General of Ireland to the Scottish Solo- 
mon, conclude his memorable ‘‘ Discoverie of the True Causes why 
Ireland was never entirely Subdued, nor brought under Obedience 
of the Crowne of England until the Beginning of His Maiesties 
happie Raigne,’’ in these words ? 


There is no Nation of people under the sunne, that doth love equal and 
indifferent Justice better than the Irish ; or will rest better satisfied with the 
execution thereof, although it bee against themselves; so as they may have 
the benefit and protection of the Law, when uppon just cause they may 
desire it. Finis. 


Mr. Austin would have given us a better book, if he had alto- 
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gether merged the partisan politician in the nature-loving poet, and 
dwelled wholly upon the one fact about the ‘‘ disthressful coun- 
thry,’’ which no one denies, that she is beautiful. Like Filicaia’s 
Italy, Ireland has the dono infelice di bellezza, and therefore she has 
also had the /unesta dote d’infiniti guai. It is something, that the 
Poet laureate of England acknowledges the bellezza in terms so 
felicitous and enthusiastic. The ‘‘ brave and gifted Irish people,’’ 
to whom he ‘“‘tenders’’ his volume, will accept with pleasure a 
goodly part of it. 


-~ 





UR readers will learn with regret of the sudden death, at Pouch 

Cove, Newfoundland, on January 27, of the Rev. Edward 
F. Curran. Father Curran was a contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wort. His able study of the work of Joseph Conrad met with 
the highest praise from those best able to judge. His versatility 
and critical acumen were plainly shown by the book reviews which 
he contributed to Tae CaTHotic WorxLD. Many of the pages of 
that department for the last three years were from his pen. 

Father Curran was educated at St. Bonaventure’s College, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; Holy Cross College, Dublin, and at the 
Canadian College in Rome. He was a man who never lost his first 
zeal, and who always remembered that success should never mean 
any lowering of the standard of perfect work. Christian cheerful- 
. mess characterized him. A rare humility aided and guided him. 
Death cut short a career that would have contributed much, not only 
to the welfare of the souls among whom he labored directly, but 
also to the welfare of the Church throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

In zeal for the Catholic faith, for the apostolate of the Catholic 
press, for the spread of healthy, upright, literary standards, Father 
Curran was indefatigable. A faithful, tireless worker; a writer of 
manifold gifts ; a sincere friend and a willing co-operator—he has left 
to us the inspiration of his example and the memory of a friendship 
that will endure. We would ask our readers, who have so often 
been indebted to him, to pray for his soul that he may be at rest 
with God. He 


E have frequently spoken of the encouraging manner in which 

the Catholic University at Washington is extending its work 

and influence. The recent letter sent -by Pius X. to Cardinal Gib- 

bons is an additional proof that it is reaching that place which Our 
Holy Father desires it to occupy. The letter says in part: 

_ “By no means surprising or unexpected is the steady and 
vigorous growth of the Catholic University which, located at Wash- 
ington, the capital city of the American Republic, built up by. the 
offerings of the Catholic people, and invested by the Apostolic See 
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with full academic authority, is now become the fruitful parent of 
knowledge in all the sciences both human and divine. 

We have, therefore, good reason to congratulate, first of all, 
you, Beloved Son, to whose solicitous and provident care We ascribe 
the prosperous condition of the University, then also the other 
Bishops of the United States who. so ably assist you in the adminis- 
tration of the University, and finally the Rector and Professors whose 
teaching and devotion to their work have produced such splendid 


- results. 





But, as you yourself acknowledge, the University is still hamp- 
ered and its full development retarded through lack of resources. 
_ Hence the necessity of appealing to the loyal generosity of the taith- 

ful, of which you have already received striking proof and which you 
would again call to the aid of this highly useful institution during a 
further period of ten years. 

We take this occasion to renew the exhortation given by Our 
Predecessor of happy memory, Leo XIII., who, in writing to you on 
June 12, 1901, urged -the Bishops of North America to send to the 
University trom each diocese some specially chosen clerical students 
whose ability and eagerness for learning would give more than ordin- 
ary promise of success in their studies. We are quite certain, Be- 
loved Son, that the Bishops will readily comply with Our express 
wish in this matter from which each diocese will derive beyond 
doubt the greatest benefit. 

In this connection also, We bestow deserved praise upon the 
superiors of the Religious Orders whose houses of study are estab- 
lished at the University, forming as it were a circle of devoted chil- 
dren around their cherished mother. We regard these Colleges 
with special favor and we exhort the Superiors of other religious 
orders, while preserving intact their regular discipline, to establish 
similar institutes. 

It was furthermore a pleasure to learn from you that the Bishops 
who are directors of the University had, with prudent foresight, de- 
vised a plan whereby the teaching Sisters also, without in any way 
slackening the observance of their religious rules, might more easily 
enjoy the advantages of university study and thus attain greater 
efficiency in their work of educating girls. 

What We have thus far set forth makes it plain that We are 
fully determined on developing the Catholic University. For We 
clearly understand how much a Catholic university ot high reputé and 
influence can do towards spreading and upholding Catholic doctrine 
and furthering the cause of civilization. To prevent it, therefore, 
and to quicken its growth, is, in our judgment, equivalent to render- 
ing the most valuable service to religion and to country alike.’’ 
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